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The Lancaster County Historical Commission, created by 
an Act of the General Assembly which was signed by the 
Governor April 2, 1953, is thus taking the first step in the 
fulfillment of one of its duties, to “Compile, print, and sell 
historical pamphlets.” 


In order to provide factual material attractively arrang- 
ed to meet the needs and interests of pupils and teachers, the 
Commission secured the services of Viola Caston Floyd, a 
former teacher, writer, historian, and speaker. Articles 
written by her have been published in the South Carolina 
Magazine, The State Magazine, and various newspapers 
throughout the state. 


Born in Lancaster County near Heath Springs she re- 
ceived her education in the Heath Springs schools and Win- 
throp College. In 1922 while earning her A.B. degree she re- 
ceived the President’s Medal for the best short story of the 
year. As a teacher she served in schools in Heath Springs, Den- 
mark, Sharon, and Lancaster. In 1924 she was married to H. 
Clyde Floyd, pharmacist, and since 1933 they have resided in 
Lancaster. 


The idea of compiling historical data in the form of tours 
was original with Mrs. Floyd. Assembling, compiling, and re- 
vising the material has been her objective for the past three 
years. She made visits to every nook and corner of the coun- 
ty, seeking interviews with “old-timers.” Taking pictures be- 
came her hobby, and now her talks with color slides are much 
in demand. Perhaps her most difficult task has been to choose 
from the array of material collected and condense the re- 
mainder into a fascinating, authentic travelog. 


Those to whom we wish to express appreciation for 
permission to quote from copyright material are as follows: 
Dr. Anne King Gregorie, author of Thomas Sumter and 
History of Sumter County, permission being given to quote 
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from the latter by Mr. Francis Moise for the Library 
Board of Sumter County; Dr. Leah Townsend, author of 
South Carolina Baptists, 1680-1805; R. N. Williams I, Di- 
rector of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, for per- 
mission to use the Samuel R. Gibson letter to Joel R. Poin- 
sett; Colonel Elliott White Springs, author of Clothes Make 
the Man; the Reverend Albert D. Betts, author of History 
of South Carolina Methodism, Dr. Robert L. Meriwether, 
author of The Expansion of South Carolina. 


To the following we wish to acknowledge obligations: 
Dr. J. H. Easterby, Director of South Carolina Archives De- 
partment; Mrs. Louise Jones DuBose, Director of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press; the Lancaster County Legis- 
lative Delegation: Senator W. Bruce Williams, and Represen- 
tatives O. Roddey Bell, and Tom G. Mangum; the County 
Board of Directors: Walter W. Rollins, T. J. Gregory, 
Curtis C. Hinson, John L. Gainer, John P. Crenshaw, AAT 
Elms, J. Ed Henry, Claude Fleming, and E. Curtis Mackey, 
Secretary; Joe C. Plyler, County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion and the County School Board; the Waxhaws Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution; the Lancaster News; 
and the Lavoy Studio. 


Other members of the Historical Commission and Mrs. 
Floyd are obligated to Joe H. Croxton, Chairman of the 
Commission, for the drawing of the maps, with a few excep- 
tions, and for the designing of the cover; and to Mrs. Ben 
C. Hough, Jr., and Miss Nancy Crockett for assistance in 
research. 


It is our fondest hope that this booklet will be placed in 
every home in the county and cherished through the years. 


Lancaster County Historical Commission: Joe H. Crox- 
ton, Chairman; Perry Belle Bennett Hough (Mrs. B. C.), 
Secretary: Garris Brewer Bridges (Mrs. E. C.), Treasurer ; 
Virginia Haile Davidson (Mrs. John S.); Miss Leola Sapp. 


Lancaster, South Carolina 
May 1, 1956 
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INTRODUCING — 
LANCASTER COUNTY 


Many of the early Lancaster settlers came to South Caro- 
lina from Lancaster, Pennsylvania. They had named their 
county for their home in England, the region of the famous 
House of Lancaster which had opposed the House of York in 
the struggles of 1455-85 known as the Wars of the Roses. The 
House of Lancaster chose the red rose, the House of York, the 
white. Hence, today, citizens of Lancaster County, South 
Carolina, proudly display the red rose as their emblem while 
their next door neighbor, York County, boosts the white rose. 

Lancaster County, irregular in shape, comprises an area 
of 311,232 acres. It is bound on the west by the Catawba 
River and Sugar Creek, on the east by Lynches River, on the 
south by Kershaw County, on the north by Mecklenburg and 
Union counties of North Carolina—and on all sides by the 
tradition that it is “the garden spot of the world.” It is so 
conveniently situated that a three hours’ ride by automobile 
takes the Lancaster weekend vacationist to either the moun- 
tains or the oceanside. 

The Catawba Indians claimed all the present Lancaster 
County when the first pioneers came in the early 1750’s and 
settled between Rum Creek and Twelve Mile Creek. Waxhaw 
Creek within this area had taken its name from a tribe of 
be called the Waxhaws. The majority of these settlers were 
natural that the new settlement which began along this creek 
be called the Waxhaws. The majority of these settlers were 
-Scotch Irish from Pennsylvania; others from Sra Carolina 
and Virginia joined them. : 

A second settlement was made in the lower part of pres- 
ent Lancaster County on Hanging Rock Creek. The first 
grant there was made in 17 52 to William McKee. It included 
the huge overhanging ‘mass ~ of rock from which the creek 
takes its name. About the time this section was opened up, 
others came in and settled along Lynches Creek, Little Lynches 
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INDIAN MAP, 1750, AND (LEFT) DRAWING 
OF THE KING HAIGLAR WEATHERVANE, CAMDEN 


Creek, Flat Creek, Beaver Creek, and lower Camp Creek. 
Among the newcomers were English (Welsh), German, and 
Scotch Irish. 

In coming to the Waxhaws and to Hanging Rock the first 
settlers had to follow old Indian paths which by 1760 were 
being traveled so often that they were coming to be known as 
roads. Two of these old thoroughfares have played an im- 
portant part in the early history of the county. 

The Camden-Waxhaw Road, also known as the Charles 
Town-Salisbury Road, had been an Indian path. Its long- 
er stretch was between Charles Town, South Carolina, and 
Salisbury, North Carolina, with the short route from Camden 
in Kershaw County to the Waxhaws in Lancaster included. 
It was down this Camden-Waxhaw Road that young Peter 
Culp sped on his way in 1763 bearing the tragic news of the 
death of Catawba King Haiglar. Down this same road early 
settlers drove to Camden and Charles Town in “waggons” 
carrying produce for the markets. Back and forth across this 
road the Revolutionary battle of Hanging Rock was fought. 
George Washington followed the Camden-Waxhaw Road in 
1791 on his way through Lancaster County from Charleston 
to the North Carolina line. In 1876 Wade Hampton spent the 
night near Hanging Rock at the old Horton home. Nowadays, 
approximately the same route is covered from Camden on 
county road 15 to Heath Springs where it joins U. 8. 521 and 
continues to Charlotte, North Carolina. 

The Rocky River Road is another old route that originat- 
ed in an Indian path. Along there in the Revolutionary War, 
Colonel Abraham Buford fled from Tarleton and was over- 
taken a few miles south of the North Carolina line. 

Today, the Rocky River Road is part of South Carolina 
Highway 522, the latter following the old thoroughfare very 
closely. In the two centuries since the white man came to this 
region and took advantage of the forest trails of the Indians, 
the “Paths” have become “Waggon Roads” then “Great 
Roads” and now, they are modern paved highways. 

The 1950 census gave the population of Lancaster County 
as being 33,542. Approximately two thirds are white and one 
third Negro. 

The leading religious groups of upper South Carolina 
have always been Dissenters in spite of the fact that when 
Lancaster was settled the official Church of South Carolina 
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(LEFT) GRACE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN 1882 


(RIGHT) DOUGLAS 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


(LEFT) SHILOH 
A, R. P.- CHURCH 


(RIGHT) CAMP CREEK 
METHODIST CHURCH 


EARLY CHURCHES OF LANCASTER COUNTY 


was the Established Anglican. The people of South Carolina 
were taxed from 1706 till the Revolution to support this de- 
nomination. Present Lancaster County was included in Saint 
Mark’s Parish. No early Anglican house of worship was built 
in this section and the church was below present day Sumter 
although an effort was made in 1767-1772 to organize addi- 
tional congregations in the parish. Dissenting groups opposed 
them so effectively that the attempt was abandoned. The 
Baptist and Presbyterian denominations deserve a great 
amount of credit in this section for their loyalty to the prin- 
ciple of the separation of Church and State. 

The Waxhaw Presbyterian was the first church estab- 
lished in present Lancaster County and on July 24, 1955, it 
celebrated its 200th anniversary. The first Baptist church 
organized in the county was the Flat Creek which is near the 
present Taxahaw community. The memorable day of July 4, 
1776, is given as the date of its beginning. The first Method- 
ist church was Camp Creek which was set up in 1798 by 
Bishop Ashbury. Episcopal and Catholic groups worshiped 
in the settlements but no churches were set up till many 
years later. 

The Reverend William Richardson, who became the first 
licensed pastor of Waxhaw Church in 1759, organized and 
taught the Waxhaw Academy till his death in 1771. Among 
those who attended the school were Andrew Jackson, seventh 
president of the United States; Stephen Decatur Miller, 
twenty-fifth governor of South Carolina; James Blair, an 
influential Congressman from South Carolina; William R. 
Davie, Revolutionary patriot, ambassador to France, founder 
of the University of North Carolina; James Hervey Wither- 
spoon, lieutenant-governor of South Carolina, 1826-28. 

The next educational institution of note was the Frank- 
lin Academy which was opened in the town of Lancaster in 
1825. The most outstanding graduate of this school was Dr. 
James Marion Sims, world famous surgeon who was honored 
by both European and American governments for his success 
in the treatment of women’s diseases. 

Today Lancaster has an excellent school system with a 
total of eight high school units in the county besides the 
elementary schools. 

Communication and transportation facilities have aided 
the development of the county’s resources. An excellent tele- 
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phone system in the county supplies phones to more than four 
thousand people with four other companies serving additional 
numbers in the outlying fringes. Two power companies furn- 
ish electricity for the county. Rural -electrification has been 
a boon to the people. A network of paved roads over the coun- 
ty makes it possible for the rural resident to be part-time 
farmer or cattleman and still commute to work in the indus- 
trial areas. Three railroads pass through Lancaster County. 
Coulbourn Airport, constructed in 1940 complete with hangar 
and two runways, is rated as one of the best sodded fields in 
the state. 

When an effort was being made prior to the Revolution 
to induce settlers to come to the Waxhaws the term, “The 
Garden of the Waxhaws,” was coined for publicity purposes. 
The soil in the upper part of the country was better than that 
of the lower, a fact that George Washington noted on his tour 
through this section. Continuous one-crop practices over many 
years drained the soil of much of its fertility. In recent years 
various agencies have combined to help the farmer rebuild 
wasted lands of the county. Eroded, red, gully-gashed hills 
have become lovely rolling pasture lands, green in summer 
and winter. Under the state re-forestation program, thick, 
pine woodlands have grown up to provide erosion checks and 
shelter for wildlife. 


The soil of the county is peculiarly adapted to the build- 
ing of artificial ponds and lakes. Lancaster County has ap- 
proximately a thousand of these with an ultimate goal of five 
thousand, the largest being the 25 acre lake on the F. Leon 
Robertson farm at Pleasant Hill. 


Cotton and corn are still two of the leading crops but 
diversified farming is carried on throughout the county. One 
peach orchard is operated on a commercial scale. 


Industrially, Lancaster County offers employment to a 
great. portion of its citizens. There are a brick manufactur- 
ing plant, a concrete products manufacturing company, sever- 
al lumber companies and woodworking shops, a stock feed 
plant, a pulpwood shipping yard, a Turkish tobacco grading 
company which operates a part of the year, two cottonseed oil 
mills, a fertilizer plant, a mica mining company, an electric 
power plant, three wholesale oil companies, three wholesale 
grocery companies, two cotton mill plants, a bleachery and 
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finishing plant, a machine shop, and an iron foundry. A score 
of smaller businesses give employment on a small scale. 


Of the industries named, the largest are the two textile 
plants. The Springs Cotton Mill, with the Grace Bleachery as 
a part of the organization, is located in the outskirts of Lan- 
caster. The Springs Cotton Mill plant of Kershaw is on 
the border of that town. According to Elliott White Springs, 
president of the mills, the Lancaster plant is “the 
largest textile plant in the world.’ In the Grace Bleachery, 
cloth is changed from unfinished gray to the “lustrous white 
or softly tinted” product. A visit to the finishing room with 
its yards and yards of rainbow cloth is a aa not soon 
forgotten. 


The Springs Recreation Park borders the waters of the 
Catawba River backed up by the Fishing Creek power dam. 
The park was built primarily for the employees of the Springs 
plants but it is open to all visitors. The amusements offered 
there include swimming, boat riding, fishing, tennis, shuffle 
board, ping pong, bowling, and such sports. The merry-go- 
round and the midget trains are the most popular entertain- 
ments with the young fry. A spacious club house furnishes a 
place for indoor gatherings. Many of the opening day pro- 
grams at the beginning of each summer season have been 
nationally broadcast and televised. 


For those residents and visitors interested in other 
sports there are excellent golf courses at both Lancaster and 
Kershaw. Well-lighted athletic fields are at all high school 
centers and there are a number of supervised play grounds 
scattered throughout the county. The Lancaster Youth Center 
has a modern brick building which is used often. The T. Y. 
Williams Civic Center of Lancaster and the Club House at 
the golf course on the outskirts of twon furnish ample space 
for social gatherings on a large scale. Excellent swimming 
pools under supervision are in both Lancaster and Kershaw. 


The Andrew J cleo State Park is in Lancaster County 
on the site of the birthplace of Andrew Jackson, the hero of 
the Battle of New Orleans and the seventh president of the 
United States. A combination caretaker residence and muse- 


um, a picnic shelter and a service unit have already been com- 
pleted. 


The town of Lancaster, incorporated in 1802, is the county 
seat. It has a population of 7,500 (1950 census) with almost 
as many others in the outlying suburbs. There are more than 
thirty churches in and around Lancaster. The town has a 
number of civic clubs and organizations, active in promoting 
the welfare of the town and county. The two most historical 
public buildings in the county are in Lancaster. They are the 
county jail, erected in 1823 and the county courthouse, erected 
in 1825-28. Both were designed by the nationally famous 
architect, Robert Mills. 


The Lancaster library erected in 1936 serves the county 
by bookmobile. 


There are two incorporated towns-in addition to the 
county seat. They are Heath Springs and Kershaw. The latter 
is the larger with an approximate population of 2,000. It was 
incorporated in 1888. The Haile Gold Mine where gold was 
discovered in 1825 is three miles from town and was at one 
time the largest single producer of gold in the Appalachian 
region. Heath Springs, a town of about 700 people, was incor- 
porated in 1890. The battle of Hanging Rock took place 
nearby. At one time the community was a health resort. 


In the past Pleasant Hill and Van Wyck have been in- 
corporated towns, and Tradesville was once a thriving small 
town. 


In addition to the Hanging Rock battleground, the Bu- 
ford battleground is in Lancaster County. Both have ap- 
propriate markers. 


The citizens of Lancaster County invite you to visit and 
to enjoy these many places of interest. 


Two native born artists have contributed pictures which 
hang on the library walls. That of the jail, painted in oils, 
is by Miss Margaret Gooch. The oil copy of Reubens’ “Flight 
from Sodom” was painted by Miss Clara Barrett Strait from 
the original, now owned by the Ringling Museum of Art, 
Sarasota, Florida. Miss Strait was the adopted daughter of 
Dr. T. J. Strait, former United States Congressman, and 
Mrs. Strait whose home in Lancaster stood on the site of 
the present Chesterfield Avenue school, 
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1. LANCASTER COUNTY COURTHOUSE (Corner Main and 
Dunlap streets). 

When Lancaster County was set up in 1785, it included 
what is now Kershaw County. The following seven justices 
were appointed: Isaac Alexander, Adam, Fowler Brisbane, 
Samuel Dunlap, Robert Dunlap, John Craig, John Marshall, 
and Andrew Baskins. Other justices who served in Lancaster 
(and Kershaw) from 1787 till 1797 were: John Lowery, 
George White, Joseph Lee, Richard Champion, John Chestnut, 
Hugh White, Benjamin Haile, Robert Crawford, James Craig, 
Robert Montgomery, Jesse Tillman, and Samuel Dunlap, Jr. 


LANCASTER COUNTY COURTHOUSE 

Since the law provided that court be held at a point as 
near the center of the county as possible, Hanging Rock was 
selected as this site. Pending the erection of a courthouse, the 
sessions were held for six years in the home of John Ingram 
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who lived near Hanging Rock on the eastern side of the old 
Charleston Road. 

In 1791 Kershaw County was set up. Hanging Rock was 
far from being the center of what was left of Lancaster Coun- 
ty. While the justices of the county debated on a new site, 
temporary court was held at the home of Nathan Barr who 
lived a mile and a half north of the present courthouse of 
Lancaster. 

In 1792 John Simpson offered two lots, each 99 x 99 feet, 
to the county for the site of the building. It was accepted al- 
though there were others who also wanted the county seat 
located near their lands. Many offers were made. The argu- 
ment was carried to the South Carolina General Assembly 
who appointed a commission to study the matter. The mem- 
bers of the commission were Andrew Foster, Robert Craig, 
Esq., Benjamin Haile, John Welsh, John Ingram, Robert 
Bratton, Henry Foster, and Robert Barkley. 

In order to induce the commissioners to agree with the 
justices, John Simpson offered to reimburse the county a sum 
equal to the cost of the new courthouse as soon as he had sold 
enough lots in the vicinity to pay the cost. His offer was 
accepted and a small log building was completed in 1795. 

Within four years the Lancaster County citizens were 
demanding a better courthouse. The bondsmen were William 
Simpson, Thomas Dunlap, and Andrew MclIlwain. A two- 
story frame structure, 40 x 26 feet, was erected in 1801 on 
the same lot. It was felt that the county needed more land for 
its public square, now that it had a larger courthouse, so 
John Simpson was called on to donate additional land. This 
he promised to do provided the county would reimburse him 
the cost of the first log courthouse. He felt that if he gave 
additional land he would be doing his share—particularly 


since the commissioners had decided to sell the material used . 


in the little log building and give the proceeds to the poor of 
the county. His money was returned to him at his request. 

A plat of the town drawn in 1802 shows that the new 
courthouse with the jail back of it stood a little nearer Broad 
(Main) Street than the present courthouse. 

In 1820 it was recommended that a curb wall be put 
around the courthouse to prevent the soil from washing so 
badly. Since the building stood atop a high hill it can be readi- 
ly understood why the wall was needed. 
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By 1822 plans were afoot to build a brick courthouse. 
Work was begun about 1825-26 after plans by the famous 
architect, Robert Mills, who designed the Treasury building 
in Washington. W. W. Alsobrooks was the contractor and the 
county commissioners were B. Massey, Bartlett Jones, A. 
Perry, Jacky Perry, E. F. Crockett, John Sims, and J. H. 
Witherspoon. The building was completed in 1828. 

The old frame courthouse which stood in front of the 
new structure was offered for sale to the highest bidder but 
to date we have no record of who bought it. The townspeople 
wanted it for a house of worship since there was no church 
in Lancaster but the petition was denied. 

In 1839 complaints were made that the new courthouse 
was unsafe. An architect, J. L. Owen, was employed to ex- 
amine the building and declared it to be secure. Fourteen 
years later the authorities decided it was too small. Two 
rooms upstairs and two downstairs were added in 1853 but 
the original plan was kept intact as far as possible. The 
lovely Palladian window in the rear of the building today is 
a feature of the original structure. : 

Fire which started in a faulty flue in the new part of the 
courthouse created a bit of excitement in 1859. Books and re- 
cords were hastily carried out and thrown together. Though 
the flames caused little damage it was months before the re- 
cords could be straightened out. 

A second threat by fire occurred when General W. T. 
Sherman’s forces reached Lancaster early in the spring of 
1865. They attempted to burn the courthouse by piling a stack 
of official records on the ground floor and setting fire to 
them. Lancaster citizens discovered the blaze and extinguished 
it before any great damage could be done to the building. 
Unfortunately, practically all the county wills were destroyed 
along with other important papers. Local genealogical records , 
are compiled through tedious effort. al 

A few weeks later, hearing that Lee had surrendered, 
Colonel Henry McIver who was at Lancaster ordered his men 
to break their rifles on the courthouse steps to keep them 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. The scars may still 
be seen on the steps where the rifles were broken. After two 
or three of the weapons were accidently fired Mclver with- 
drew the order for fear of what might happen. 

Shortly after the war was over fire damages to the court- 
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house were repaired and in 1873 the fence around the court- 
house was replaced. 


In 1875 a crack appeared in an outside wall of the court- 
house. Again the hysterical rumors were spread that the 
building was unsafe. One session of court was held in the un- 
finished Baptist church building. By 1885 the repairs to the 
courthouse had been completed and thereafter all fears sub- 
sided. In 1892 plank floors were laid over the original brick. 
In 1948 a coat of yellow paint applied a few years earlier to 
the outside walls was removed. In 1955 Lancaster County set 
aside $50,000 to be spent on renovating the courthouse. 


Early records show that before the building of the first 
Lancaster courthouse in 1795 the small village was called 
Barnetsville. In 1798 a United States post office was set up 
under the name of the Lancaster Court House Post Office 
and in 1801 John Simpson and William Barkley on behalf of 
themselves and other persons petitioned that the town be 
named Lancaster. They were directed to submit a plat for 
the proposed village which was filed with the Secretary of 
State in 1802. As the time came to present the petition and 
the plat it was discovered that the latter had disappeared. 
When the petitioners filed a copy of the original plat Wil- 
liam McKenna brought suit to obstruct the plan. He objected 
to having any of his land confiscated for streets. The mystery 
of the missing plat was thus solved. 


The case of McKenna versus The Town dragged on in 
the frame courthouse for more than twenty years. Finally 
in 1824, a verdict was handed down in favor of the town. 
The streets were laid off according to the plan of 1802 with 
the exception of East Arch Street which was not extended 
through certain parts of McKenna property because the 
Catholic cemetery lay in its path. After McKenna’s death 
in the early 1850’s, Arch Street was opened as originally 
designed and the bodies reburied elsewhere. 


Another trial which took place was unusual because it 
involved witchcraft. A young girl of Lancaster accused Bar- 
bara Powers, an old woman of Chesterfield, of being a witch 
and of changing her into a horse by supernatural powers. 
Friends of the girl went to Chesterfield and brought the 
woman forcibly to Lancaster. She was made to say certain 
words over the girl which they believed would release the 
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supposed victim from her spell. The old woman brought suit 
against her abductors. 

The trial was held in 1813 in the frame courthouse be- 
fore Judge David Johnson who was afterwards elected gover- 
nor of South Carolina. Stephen D. Miller who later became 
the 25th governor of South Carolina was one of the lawyers 
employed in the case. This may have been the last case tried 
in America where any testimony involving witchcraft was 
admitted in court. Judge Johnson later said he permitted it 
out of curiosity. 

Defense testified that Barbara had maltreated by dia- 
bolical powers a young girl who lived in Lancaster. The girl 
testified in court that one evening she became tired after 
working and lay down to rest. Barbara Powers came in, sat 
upon her, and violently choked her. The girl testified further 
that Barbara then changed her into a horse and rode her 
into the main part of the village. ‘The witch” dismounted, 
went through keyholes into several shops, stole goods, brought 
them out, loaded them onto her “horse’”’, and rode her all the 
way into Chesterfield loaded with the booty. Then on to Che- 
raw they went where “the witch” robbed the stores in like 
manner. Finally, Barbara rode her steed back into Lancaster 
County where she changed her “horse” into a girl again. 

The girl brazenly testified that her health had been 
greatly impaired by these excursions. At that point the judge 
stopped her testimony. 

In their own defense those who had taken part in the 
abduction of the accused witch and had brought her to Lan- 
caster testified that they had handled her very gently. Just 
how gently “very gently’ would be considered by a group of 
people handling a supposed witch is a subject for debate. 

Sentences were pronounced in bygone days in the present 
brick courthouse that seem almost unbelievable today. On 
April 28, 1830, a prisioner was convicted of larceny and was 
sentenced to a term of twelve months imprisonment. His 
sentence included the stipulation that he was “to be branded 
the first day of the next term of court in the presence of the 
Court between the hours of 10 in the forenoon and 4 in the 
afternoon on the brawn of the thumb with the letter L.”’ The 
sentence was carried out on November 380, 1830, in the pres- 
ent Lancaster courthouse. 


In 1832 a man was convicted of slander and perjury. He 
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was sentenced to six months imprisonment with the pro- 
vision that on the first Monday of each of the first three 
months of imprisonment, he was to be forced to stand in the 
pillory on the public square for two hours between 12 o’clock 
and 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The first Monday was chosen 
because that was always sale day in the county and more 
people came to town on that day than on any other. 

Milt Cheney, another famous criminal, was convicted 
of stealing slaves. (See Milt Cheney Tavern, Tour II.) 

There are two monuments on the courthouse square. 
The Confederate memorial was formally dedicated June 4, 
1909, having been erected at a cost of $3,000 under the 
auspices of the United Daughters of the Confederacy of Lan- 
easter. It is made of marble taken from the quarry at Stone- 
boro in the lower part of the county. The statue was executed 
by a Mr. Comi, Italian sculptor of Rock Hill, with the help 
of two assistants. It has the distinction of being the first 
Confederate monument made in the South. The work was 
modeled from a photograph of Captain Amos McManus, 
popular Confederate soldier of Lancaster. The second monu- 
ment is dedicated to the memory of the men and women from 
Lancaster County who served in the armed forces during 
World War II. It is beautifully designed but does not show 
to its best advantage in its present location. 

2. LANCASTER COUNTY JAIL (208 West Gay Street). 

The first jail in the Waxhaws was that erected in 1781 
by Colonel Henry Hampton, probably to house prisoners of 
war. Colonel Hampton built the jail at the request of Colonel 
Thomas Sumter. To date no record has been found of just 
where it was. 

The Act passed by the South Carolina General Assembly 
in 1785 providing for the division of the state into counties 
also provided for the erection of a courthouse and a jail, 
complete with a stock and whipping post, in each county. 

In 1799 another law provided that commissioners be 
appointed in each county to “contract for and superintend 
the building and repairs of the several District Court Houses 
and Gaols within the State.” Those appointed for Lancaster 
County were: John Montgomery, William Simpson, William 
Barkley, William Nesbit and William Montgomery. 

On June 28, 1800, the contract for the erection of a Lan- 
caster county jail was signed. It specified that the structure 
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LANCASTER COUNTY JAIL 


should be completed at a cost of $5,314 within twelve months 
time. The town plat of 1802 shows a jail to the rear of the 
courthouse. In 1820 a report was made concerning the Lan- 
caster jail as follows: 

The gaol is built of brick, two stories high 34 x 26 
feet, is in very bad repair, and was originally very 
defectively constructed, both as regards workmanship 
and materials. The foundation has settled and the walls 
consequently so cracked as to be incapable of effectual 
repair. I would recommend therefore the erection of 
a new building. 

The above recommendation made to the South Carolina 
Public Board of Works was accepted and Robert Mills de- ~ 
signed the proposed building. The contractor, W. W. Also- 
brooks, completed construction in 18238 at a total cost of 
$8,000. The stones were handhewn. 

Very few changes have been made in the original plan of 
the building. In the jailer’s quarters, downstairs, a hall runs 
the entire length of the building. There were three rooms 
originally on each side of the hall. In 1941 the jail was 
described thus: 
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The two front rooms on the left hand side (next 
street) were originally intended to be debtors’ prison 
rooms. The doors to these rooms are made of double 
layers of heavy plank. The hinges are about three feet 
in length. Shortly after the erection of the jail the 
imprisonment of debtors began to lose favor. It is 
hardly possible that these rooms were ever used ex- 
tensively for that purpose. However the law itself 
which permitted the imprisonment of debtors was not 
repealed till near the middle of the century. 

The upstairs part is used for the prisoners. Two 
heavy doors separate the first floor from second floor. 
The stairway rises from the back part of the hall. 
The first door is midway the stairs at the landing. 
At the top of the stairway itself a second heavy door 
bars the way. 

In 1865 during their invasion of Lancaster, the Union 
soldiers attempted to burn the jail by setting fire to turpen- 
tine-soaked balls of cotton which they threw on the roof. 
The fire was discovered and extinguished before much 
damage had been done, however. 

During the time of Sherman’s raid, eighteen Confederate 
soldiers were imprisoned here by their Northern captors. 
Major General Kilpatrick, Union soldier, charged that eigh- 
teen Union soldiers had been killed by snipers. In retaliation 
he threatened to kill the eighteen Confederate soldiers even 
though they were innocent of the charge. After some cor- 
respondence between Kilpatrick and Confederate Major- 
General Joseph Wheeler, the Confederates were exchanged. 

In 1866, following the cessation of hostilities, the Lan- 
caster County Jail was repaired at a cost of $1,000. The Lan- 
caster Ledger, dated April 24, 1894, carried the announce- 
ment that the jail and the fence around it had been white- 
washed. In 1952 a sum of $30,000 was spent in making the 
old jail conform to modern standards of sanitation and 
humanitarianism. An elevator was installed and the building 
given a fresh coat of paint, inside and out. 

3. OLD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND CEMETERY (West 
Gay Street). 

On January 28, 1835, Mrs. Eliza Gill, widow of G. W. 
Gill, deeded one acre and eighteen poles of land on West Gay 
Street to the Lancaster Presbyterian Church trustees: George 
W. Dunlap, J. H. Witherspoon, and T. L. Dunlap. The deed 
states that a church already stood on the property. 
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The first pastor of the Lancaster Presbyterian church 
was Dr. J. H. Thornwell, a brilliant theologian, who later 
became president of the South Carolina College. The first 
building was a frame structure which, like many other 
churches of that day, had a gallery extending around both 
sides and across the rear for the use of the slave members. 

In 1860 the congregation decided to erect a new house 
of worship and it was dedicated two years later on March 
29, 1862. This was the first brick church in the county. Erect- 
ed on the site of the first building it was used till 1926 when 
the new church on North Main Street was completed. In 1935 
the Jackson Masonic Lodge bought the old sanctuary. 

Several interesting stories are told concerning some of 
those buried in the Presbyterian cemetery. 

The oldest known grave is that of Dr. John Brown whose 
tombstone states that he died on September 29, 1836. 

Another doctor buried in the cemetery of the Presby- 
terian church was Dr. Bartlett Jones whose epitaph records 
that he was born in Prince William County, Virginia, on 
December 27, 1787. In 1806 he graduated from the Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia and in 1808 he and a brother, 
Dr. Churchill Jones, came to Lancaster to practice medicine. 
Both took up permanent residence here and became outstand- 
ing leaders. 

Dr. Churchill Jones married Martha Rebecca Davie, 
daughter of General William R. Davie. Their son, Churchill 
Benjamin Jones, born July 13, 1825, died June 9, 1896 and 
was buried in the old Camp Creek Methodist Church ceme- 
tery. (See Tour IV.) 

Dr. Bartlett Jones married Eliza Jane Dunlap, the daugh- 
ter of Mary Crawford and Dr. Samuel C. Dunlap. Their 
daughter, Eliza Theresa Jones, married Dr. James Marion 


Sims, native of Lancaster County, who became a world re- - 


nowned surgeon. (See Tour IV.) 

Dr. Bartlett Jones died February 2, 1831, and was buried 
by his own request in a bed on which his body rested as if 
in natural sleep. He was interred in the family plot which 
was located where the present Springs Cafeteria stands on 
the northwest corner of East Arch and South White streets. 
In 1900 his dust was removed to the Presbyterian cemetery 
where it rests today near the grave of one of his daughters, 
Mrs. James Hervey Witherspoon, Jr. 
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Colonel James Hervey Witherspoon, Jr., was the son of 
Colonel James Hervey Witherspoon, Sr. He was born in Lan- 
caster District in 1810 where he died, 1865. On his tombstone 
it is noted that he was a “member of the Confederate Con- 
gress, judge of the Court of Ordinary for 16 years, commis- 
sioned in the Equity for 21 years and in command of a 
regiment in the Confederate War.” 

Eliza Jane Witherspoon married Colonel John D. Wylie 
and both lie buried in the Presbyterian cemetery. The stone 
placed in memory of Colonel Wylie states that he was “Lt. 
Col. of the 5th Regiment of South Carolina Volunteers.” 

The first mayor of the town of Lancaster was Andrew 
Mayer who lies buried in the Presbyterian cemetery. He was 
for many years a leading citizen in town and church affairs 
and was a charter member of the Lancaster First Methodist 
Church. Andrew Mayer, a tavern keeper, is listed in the 1850 
census as having been born in Virginia. 

The tombstone in this cemetery which probably attracts 
more attention than any other is that erected to the memory 
of Irvin Clinton, a planter and part time lawyer of Lancas- 
ter. The simple slab was erected by a former slave, Isom 
Clinton, who became a bishop in the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church of South Carolina. Tradition says that 
Isom nursed Clinton during his latter days and that it was 
he who persuaded his former master to make a profession 
of faith in God. The inscription on the stone is purported to 
be the last words of the dying man. They are: “Farewell, 
Isom, if I am lost I am pleading for mercy. You can’t be lost 
pleading for mercy.” 

Irvin Clinton was a brother to Minor Clinton, a promi- 
nent Lancaster attorney who lies buried in the Presbyterian 
cemetery. Both were said to have been of English descent. 

Two former editors of the Lancaster Ledger, estab- 
lished in 1852, are buried in the Presbyterian cemetery. 
Washington McConnico Connors, second editor of the 
Ledger, was the son of Captain William J. Connors who 
came to Lancaster District in 1832 from Clarendon County. 
Captain Connors bought nearly a thousand acres in the pres- 
ent Flint Ridge section of the county. Tradition says his 
father had previously established a summer home in that 
section. There, young Washington McConnico Connors was 
reared. In later years he moved to Lancaster and took over the 
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Lancaster Ledger which had been established by his brother- 
in-law, Robert S. Bailey, in 1852. 


The other editor of The Lancaster Ledger buried in this 
cemetery is David J. Carter whose son, Thurlow 5S. Carter, 
succeeded the father as editor. The Carters and their des- 
cendants have always been active in both civic and church 
affairs of Lancaster. Members of the First Methodist Church 
of Lancaster, they have supported it with their gifts and 
talents. The old two-story Carter home formerly stood on 
Dunlap Street in the square facing the courthouse. 


Veterans of four wars lie buried in the Presbyterian 
cemetery. Some of the graves are unmarked but the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy of Lancaster have preserved 
a record of the soldiers buried there. 

Veterans of the War of 1812 are Edmond Crowder and 
Henry Hancock. The five veterans of the Seminole War are: 
Dr. John H. Brown, Minor Clinton (no stone), Captain J. C. 
Secrest (no stone, grave marked with a Confederate cross 
bearing initials, “J.C.S.”), Judge George McCottry Wither- 
spoon, Sr., and Thomas J. Wright, prominent lawyer of Lan- 
caster. Two Mexican War veterans are buried here: Captain 
Kennedy Gibson Billings who later became postmaster of 
Lancaster. His commission as lieutenant in this war is 
on deposit in the Lancaster County Library. The other 
Mexican War veteran buried here is James F. Barr. His 
grave is marked only with the emblem of that period. 
A. W. Chance wrote that James F. Barr was “the second man 
to scale the walls of the city of Mexico in the wake of his 
commanding officer, Colonel Dunnovant of the Palmetto re- 
giment.” As a result, South Carolina’s flag was the first to 
float over any part of Mexico. 

There are fifty known Confederate veterans buried in. 
the Lancaster Presbyterian church cemetery. Their graves 
have all been marked by the Lancaster U.D.C. with the of- 
ficial Cross of the Confederacy. Many have no other mark of 
identification. 

4, CENTRAL SCHOOL, SITE OF FRANKLIN ACADEMY; 
BARR STREET HIGH SCHOOL, SITE OF RETTY SCHOOL FOR 
NEGROES. 

In 1799 trustees were appointed by Act of the South 
Carolina Legislature to superintend the affairs of a Lan- 
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caster Academy. They were: The Reverend John Brown, Dr. 
Samuel C. Dunlap, Jr., John Ingram, John Montgomery, and 
John Nesbit. 

In 1817 Lancaster citizens launched a drive for a new 
public school in the village. After much argument it was 
finally decided to build it on ‘‘the four acres of land where 
the old Schoolhouse stood, including the spring below the 
gaol.” The matter rocked along several years after that. 
Finally, a two-story brick schoolhouse was erected in 1825 
and named Franklin Academy. It was located where the pres- 
ent Central School stands, at 302 West Dunlap Street. 

Dr. J. Marion Sims attended the Academy when it was 
opened. He records that the first floor was used for girls and 
small boys and that the larger boys were taught on the second 
floor. He adds that 75 pupils were enrolled the first year the 
school opened. Henry Connelly from Washington University, 
Pennsylvania, was the first head of the school. 

In 1826 the Board of Trustees authorized the digging of 
a well for the use of the Academy. In 1835 the Board sold 
2 part of the lot leaving the grounds square in shape. A sub- 
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stantial plank fence, six feet high, was built around the cam- 
pus plot at a cost of $223.89. It was not a picket fence but 
what is commonly known as a barn lot style fence. Its real 
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purpose was to protect the children from possible run-a-way 
horses and mules. 

There is no known existing record of what became of 
the Franklin Academy building. By 1860, the classes were 
held in a one-story brick building with a wooden partition 
across the center and dividing it into two rooms. There was 
an open fireplace at the end of each room and a porch across 
the front. In later years the building was remodeled and en- 
larged and in 1891 the name was changed to “The Lancaster 
Graded School.” In 1901 the structure was demolished and 
the next year Central School building was erected on the site. 

The two-story red brick building with its four tall white 
Ionic columns across the front is still considered by many to 
be Lancaster’s most beautiful building. However, as a school 
building its facilities are far from being adequate for the 
needs of the present day and it is scheduled to be replaced 
soon by a modern plant. 

The contractors for Central School were William Lee | 
Bird of Taxahaw and a Mr. Porter. Very few changes were 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL, LANCASTER 
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made in the building after its construction. 
The old Lancaster Barr Street High School, 610 East 
Barr Street, marks the site of the Retty School for Negroes 
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erected in 1873. The school was named in honor of its foun- 
der, the Reverend C. C. Retty, a bishop in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. Retty School was later 
merged with the Lancaster Normal and Industrial School for 
which Bishop Isom Clinton gave the land on Barr Street. The 
male students were housed in homes owned by Bishop Clinton 
while the females were lodged in a dormitory. The enroll- 
ment grew from a few to approximately 700. 

In 1923 a brick building was erected on the site and was 
called the Lancaster Training School. This name was later 
changed to the Barr Street High School. 

Franklin Academy and the Retty School were the fore- 
runners of what is now an excellent city school system with 
a dozen or more buildings all under the supervision of one 
superintendent. 

5. MARION SIMS MEMORIAL HOSPITAL (West Meeting 
Street). 

Marion Sims Memorial Hospital, opened June 30, 1940, 
is a general non-profit 58-bed hospital. It was constructed at 
a cost of $300,000. The cost was borne in part by the Hark- 
ness Foundation Fund and in part by local citizens. A liberal 
portion of the citizens’ share was contributed by Colonel El- 
liott White Springs. Since the opening date the hospital has 
been endowed to the amount of $800 per year plus other non- 
financial benefits. The hospital board of directors has 33 
members of which Colonel Springs is the president. 

Marion Sims Memorial Hospital was named for the 
world famous surgeon, James Marion Sims, who was a native 
of Lancaster County. (See Tour IV.) 

On December 22, 1955, announcement was made that a 
new wing would be added to the Marion Sims Hospital at a 
cost of approximately $500,000. The new wing, a gift of Col. 
and Mrs. Elliott White Springs, will be a memorial to their 
son, Leroy Springs. 

6. LANCASTER PLANT OF THE SPRINGS COTTON MILLS, 
AND THE GRACE BLEACHERY. . 

The main portion of the Lancaster plant of the Springs 
Cotton Mills lies between Midway Street and Brooklyn Ave- 
nue, just outside the town limits. This is one of the seven 
units which compose The Springs Cotton Mills. There are 
two at Fort Mill, three at Chester, one at Kershaw, and one 
at Lancaster. Of these, the largest is the Lancaster plant. 
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The Grace Bleachery near Lancaster is also a part of the 
Springs organization. 


OLD VIEW OF THE LANCASTER PLANT, SPRINGS MILLS 


In his book, Clothes Make the Man, Elliott White Springs 
writes of the Lancaster plant: 

“This is the largest cotton textile plant in the world, and 
at present is producing a little less than 5,000,000 yards of 
cloth per week. It has its own water system, originating in 
the Catawba River six miles away. It has its own machine 
shop, woodworking shop, and iron foundry, and when the 
weather is bad during the dog days in August, it is the big- 
gest headache in the world.” 

Approximately 5,000 people are employed in the Lan- 
caster plant of The Springs Cotton Mills. The majority of them 
live in modern up-to-date houses in residential areas around 
the town. They have been given the privilege of purchasing 
their homes if they wish. Many live on their own farms in 
the rural areas throughout the county and commute to work. 

The clock tower of the mill marks the resting place of 
Colonel Leroy Springs, founder of the Lancaster plant. Some 
editions of Clothes Make the Man carry a picture of the clock 
tower with the following caption: 
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“The clock tower is the resting place of Leroy Springs 
who pioneered the little cotton mill which has grown into the 
largest in the world. Each week its 7,000 (now more) looms 
produce enough yardwide cloth to reach from South Carolina 
to California.” 

Leroy Springs, the son of A. Baxter and Julia B. Springs, 
was born near Fort Mill, South Carolina, on November 12, 
1861. A. Baxter Springs was a member of the convention 
which signed the Ordinance of Secession in South Carolina. 

Leroy Springs attended the University of North Carolina 
from 1878 to 1880. In 1887 he was made a colonel on the staff 
of Governor Richardson of South Carolina. In December 
1892 he married Grace Allison White, daughter of Samuel E. 
White of Fort Mill. The wedding was a brilliant social event. 
Red and white decorations were used—symbolic of the union 
of a son of the “House of Lancaster’ with a daughter of the 
“House of York.’ Both Colonel and Mrs. Springs were des- 
cended from early settlers in this part of the state. 

The couple made Lancaster their home. In 1896 he or- 
ganized the Lancaster Cotton Mill which in 1933 was merged 
under the management of his son, Elliott White Springs, with 
the mills of Kershaw, Chester, and Fort Mill under the name 
of The Springs Cotton Mills. 

Under the supervision of Colonel Elliott White Springs 
the Grace Bleachery, a 17-million dollar project, was com- 
pleted in 1948 as a part of The Springs Mills. Since that time 
the Bleachery has been expanded. By 1954 the output of 
finished cloth was 10 million yards per week. 

The Grace Bleachery is located on the Catawba River - 
about 3 miles from Lancaster. It has its own power plant and 
its own filter plant. A tremendous sewing room turns out 
endless stacks of pillowcases and sheets, plain and fitted. Al. 
together, the Bleachery employed about 1,500 workers in 1955. 

Elliott White Springs, only child of Leroy and Grace 
White Springs, was born in the Springs home on the south- 
west corner of Gay and Catawba streets in Lancaster, on 
July 31, 1896. He was graduated from Culver Military 
academy in 1913. He received his A.B. degree from Prince- 
ton in 1917. He went directly from Princeton to England 
and began training as a flying student. His record in 
World War I was outstanding and he became an “Ace.” On 
October 4, 1922, he married Frances Hubbard Ley. To this 
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union were born two children, Ann Kingsley and Leroy II. 
The daughter married William Close. Young Leroy II lost 
his life shortly after the close of World War II in a tragic 
aeroplane accident near the Lancaster airport. A grandson, 
Leroy Springs Close, was named for the founder of the Lan- 
easter Mill. 


COLONEL LEROY SPRINGS’S RESIDENCE 


The Springmaid Railroad Station in Lancaster was com- 
pleted in 1951. It is a beautiful building and is a reminder 
that the first train to travel through Lancaster came in 1883 
from Chester. In 1896 Colonel Leroy Springs purchased this 
railroad and renamed it The Lancaster and Chester Railway 
Company. The section of railroad in Lancaster County which 
is now a part of the Southern Railroad was built in 1887 by 
the Charleston, Cincinnati and Chicago Company, locally 
known as the “CCC.” The first train to arrive in Lancaster 
on this track came from Camden in the fall of 1888. 

7. OTHER PLACES OF INTEREST IN AND AROUND LANCAS- 
TER. 


Among other places of interest in Lancaster are the fol- 
lowing: the First Methodist Church, corner Catawba and 
West Gay streets, organized in 1833; the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, on South White Street, organized in 
1886 with Judge Ira B. Jones as one of the leading members; 
Christ Church, Episcopal, which stands on Chesterfield Ave- 
nue at the junction of South White Street, organized in 1882; 
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the First Baptist Church of Lancaster, corner South Market 
and East Arch streets, organized in 1871. 


In addition there are: the Coulbourn Airport; the Lan- 
caster Golf Course; the Lancaster Fair Grounds, an Ameri- 
can Legion project; the T. Y. Williams Civic Center; the 
Lancaster Youth Center. 


Among old homes still pointed out are: Kilburnie, 204 
North White Street, the old Dr. M. P. Crawford home, owned 
by Colonel and Mrs. William Green Williams; the Springs 
home, southwest corner West Gay and South Catawba streets, 
once called the Massey house, later the home of N. G. B. 
Chafee, from whom Colonel Leroy Springs bought it in the 
early 1890’s; the old Boyd house on South Catawba, standing 
at the junction with Williams Street; the Washington McCon- 
nico Connors home, 410 Chesterfield Avenue, erected in 1857, 
now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Ben C. Hough, who restored it 
in 1951 and added a wing to each end of the house. 


THE WASHINGTON McCONNICO CONNOR’S RESIDENCE AS 
ERECTED IN 1857 ON CHESTERFIELD AVENUE 


Old homes no longer standing but whose former locations 
are still pointed out by older people of the town are as fol- 
lows: | 


The Dr. Bartlett Jones home erected in 1808 stood on 
the southeast corner of Main and Arch streets where the Lan- 
caster post office now stands. It was in this home that Theresa 
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Jones was living when she was courted by young Marion 
Sims. Her friendship was strongly opposed by her mother 
but Sims and Theresa managed to keep in touch with 
each other. Sims declared that he loved Theresa from the 
moment he first saw her when he was just a boy. It seemed 


OLD MOORE (McKENNA) RESIDENCE AS ERECTED 
ON MARKET STREET 


at times that his courtship was hopeless but finally one 
morning the young medical student saw Theresa in the Jones 
yard and stopped to chat with her. There they pledged their 
troth and Theresa gave him a rose from a bush on the 
grounds. That rose bush, tradition says, is still there. Sims 
kept the rose all his life. 

The Kibler house which stood on the northeast corner 
of Main and Arch streets was at one time the home of Sheriff 
John Sims, father of Dr. James Marion Sims. This house 
was also in former days pointed out as the building where 
Lancaster School was taught in 1902 after Franklin Academy 
was demolished and while construction on Central School was 
under way. 

The Wylie house on the southwest corner of Arch and 
Main streets was burned in the 1940’s. This lovely old home 
was built by Dr. R. L. Crawford who was killed during the 
Confederate War. 


Mittag Inn, northeast corner of Main and Dunlap streets, 
stood on the same spot where Wilks Caston was given the 
unusual permission by the South Carolina Legislature of 1811 
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BELOW, DR. SIMS AS A 
YOUNG MAN 


ABOVE, DR. BARTLETT JONES 
1787-1831 
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HOME OF DR. BARTLETT JONES ON SITE OF PRESENT 
POST OFFICE 
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to maintain a piazza over the street. Diagonally across the 


way (site of present E. C. Taylor Grocery) Samuel Dunlap 
was given the same privilege. Old Mittag Inn which replaced 
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THE R. E. WYLIE HOME, SOUTHWEST CORNER MAIN AND 
ARCH STREETS, WAS BURNED IN THE 1940'S 


the Wilks Caston house was the home of Dr. J. F. G. Mittag 
for many years. It housed the Lancaster Telephone Company 
till its erection of the first brick telephone building on West 
Gay Street. 432°795'¢ 5 

Dr. Mittag came to Lancaster in 1827 from Pennsylvania 
ed a position 
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MITTAG INN, ALSO KNOWN AS THE GLOBE TAVERN STOOD 
ON THE NORTHEAST CORNER, MAIN AND DUNLAP STREETS 
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KILBURNIE, ANCESTRAL HOME OF MRS. GEORGE. “McCOTTRY 
WITHERSPOON AND DR. M. P. CRAWFORD 


as teacher of Franklin Academy. Mittag settled in Lancaster 
where he married Anna McKenna, only daughter of William 
McKenna. They had four children. 

Dr. Mittag spoke nine languages and could write in 
many more. He was a “master of both the legal and medical 
professions yet he never practiced either.”’ At one time he fol- 
lowed the art of portrait painting. From 1834 to 1835 he 
spent a year travelling abroad. In 1836 he served in the Semi- 
nole War. Following the Civil War he secured aid from his 
Northern friends for his destitute friends in Lancaster. In 
1868 he was appointed auditor of Lancaster and after that 
served as probate judge. He died April 8, 1890, in the town 
of Lancaster and was buried in the Catholic cemetery at 
Columbia. 

Another old home which Lancastrians formerly pointed 
to with pride was the old Moore place which stood far back 
from the street on the northeast corner of South Market 
Street and Chesterfield Avenue. This two-story home was 
said to have been originally the one-story home of William 
McKenna. It was in this house that McKenna fitted a Catho- 
lic chapel on the attic floor for the convenience of those de- 
siring to attend Catholic services made possible by occasional 
visits from Catholic priests. After buying the place Wm. A. 
Moore remodelled the house and it became one of the land- 
marks of Lancaster till about 1940 when the Moore property 
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was sold and the house was moved to its present location on 
Moore Street. The large porch was taken off and the interior 
changed into apartments. 

Among those reared in the house in its former location 
were the late Judge Ernest Moore and his brother, Paul 
Moore, Lancaster County Clerk of Court for twenty-two years. 

The old John Clark house where General Wade Hamp- 
ton made his memorable speech October 11, 1876, stood on 
the southeast corner of Dunlap and White streets, the site of 
the present Marshall Furniture Store. 

The old home site of Judge Ira B. Jones is now occupied 
by the T. Y. Williams Civic Center. The Center was originally 
erected by a son of Judge Jones, after the old home burned. 

Ira Boyd Jones was born December 29, 1851, in New- 
berry. He and his wife, the former Rebecca Wise, came to 
Lancaster in 1875. From 1890 till 1896 Mr. Jones was Speak- 
er in the South Carolina House of Representatives. In 1895 
he served as the vice-president of the South Carolina Consti- 
tutional Convention. In 1896 he was made associate justice 
of the South Carolina Supreme Court. In 1911 he resigned 
his office as Chief Justice of the State’s Supreme Court six 
months before the expiration of his term to enter the race for 
governor against Coleman L. Blease. 
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TOUR I 


1. ALONG THE OLD LANDSFORD ROAD TO WAXHAW 
CHURCH. 

The old Landsford Road toward Waxhaw Church traver- 

'ses the heart of the old Waxhaws settlement. 
In 1701, John Lawson, an Englishman, visited the Wax- 
haw Indian tribes on his journey through this section and 
recorded his experiences in the History of North Carolina. He 
| was very impressed by the unusual cleanliness exhibited by 
one of the Waxhaw cooks who washed her hands every time 
she prepared to do ‘‘any Cookery.” 

Like all other Indian villages the towns of this area were 
only partially stationary. Disease, war, or the need for water 
or food might cause a whole village to shift its location from 
|} time to time. The Waxhaws dwindled in number after their 
) defeat by the Catawbas before 1750 but the name lingered 
) and was adopted by the early whites for their settlement. 
| The first records we have of the grants in the Waxhaws 

are the applications filed on the same day in 1751 by Robert 
| Ramsey, Thomas McElhenney, and Samuel Dunlap. The lands 
|applied for and granted to them lay along Cane Creek and 
the Catawba River. 
| Other settlers followed in rapid order. Since the Wax- 
haws lay in a disputed territory some received their grants 
from North Carolina, others from the South Carolina govern- 
ment. 

Among those who settled on the banks of the Catawba 
River was Thomas Land. His grant lay near an old Indian 
crossing not far from the mouth of Waxhaw Creek. It soon 
4} took on the name of Land’s Ford and the road to it became 

known as the Landsford Road. 
| The old crossing was a natural rock barrier over the 
|| Catawba River. For approximately eight miles or more south 
1} of Land’s Ford the Catawba channel was filled with huge 
1) boulders over which the stream tumbled and formed the love- 
ly Catawba Falls, noted in 1802 by Governor John Drayton. 


Bo 


But waterfalls were an impediment to travel by boat. 
Early settlers, encouraged by George Washington, dreamed 
of connecting the lands west of the mountains with those of 


the east by means of a series of canals around the waterfalls | 


thus making the rivers navigable far inland. Robert Mills, 
South Carolina born Engineer and Architect, planned a 
series of such waterways for a large part of the country, in- 
cluding his native state. In 1818 South Carolina appropriated 
one million dollars to finance canals. Four were completed 
along the Catawba River between Camden and the North 
Carolina line. Of these four, Landsford Canal in Chester 
County was the most northerly and it is now the only one of 
these still to be seen. The other three canals have been cover- 
ed by waters backed up by the power dams built since 1900. 
The invention of the steam engine and the coming of the 
train caused the canal plan to be abandoned. Transportation 
by rail became more practical. | 
The old Landsford Canal lies on the Chester side of the 
river almost due west of the late R. C. Crockett home which 
is on the left hand side of the Riverside railway crossing. 


Mr. Crockett was the last postmaster of the Riverside Post — 


Office (first called Lindsey) which was closed in 1937. 

In Lancaster District opposite Land’s Ford, Ralph Izard 
of Charleston bought a tract of land in 1812. Mills’ Statistics 
of 1825 tells us that by then Henry Izard, Esquire, of Charles- 
ton had a beautiful farm in Lancaster District opposite 
Landsford. Izard had planted a vineyard and proved that 
grapes could be grown successfully in this vicinity. 

2. WAXHAW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, OLDEST IN UPPER 
SOUTH CAROLINA, ORGANIZED IN 1755. 


A handsome granite marker stands on the front lawn of 
the old Waxhaw Presbyterian Church. The marker was erect- 
ed on June 10, 1948, by the Waxhaws Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution of Lancaster. The inscription on the 
front of the stone is as follows: 

Waxhaw Presbyterian Church/ Organized 1755 
by Scotch-Irish/ The First Church in Upper/ South 
Carolina/ This 414 Acres Tract was Deeded/ To the 
Congregation by/ Robert Miller, School/ Teacher and 
Minister/ March 9, 1758/ The First Pastor Was/ Rev. 
William Richardson, 1759-1771/ The Earliest Build- 
ing of Logs Was/ Used as a Hospital For Wounded/ 
Soldiers during the Revolutionary/ War and was 
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WAXHAW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


(LEFT) MARKER IN WAXHAW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH- 
YARD. (RIGHT) MEMORIAL TO MOTHER OF ANDREW 
JACKSON, WAXHAW CHURCHYARD 


at 


Burned by The/ British./ This,/ the Fourth/ was Built 
in/ 1896 and remodelled in 1942./ Erected By Wax- 
haws Chapter/ D.A.R./ 1948./ 
The inscription on the reverse side is as follows: 
Tombstones in the Churchyard/ Date from 1758/ 
Among Prominent Men Buried/ Here Are President 
Andrew/ Jackson’s Father;/ Rev. William Richard- 
son;/ Gen. William R. Davie, Rev./ Patriot, Founder of 
the University/ of No. Car., 1789, Governor of/ North 
Carolina, 1798 and Minister to France, 1799./ 
The Presbytery of South Carolina held its first meeting 


in the Waxhaw church on April 15, 1785. The first generai 
camp meeting ever held in South Carolina opened there on 
May 21, 1802. The estimated attendance of four to five thou- 
sand people included Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 

One of the early settlers in the Waxhaws was Andrew 
Pickens, father of General Pickens of Revolutionary fame. 
Jean Pickens, sister of General Pickens, married the Reverend 
Robert Miller, another early settler of this area. 

In 1757 Robert Miller bought a tract of land in the Wax- 
haws from John Barnett. In 1758 Miller sold this tract to 
James Barnett reserving the four and a half acres on which 
the church stood. This tract he and his wife, Jean, deeded te 
the Waxhaw Presbyterian Church trustees who were Robert 
Davies, Robert Ramsey, John Linn, Samuel Dunlap, and 
Henry White. The deed was witnessed by Robert McClana- 
han, John Crockett, and Andrew Pickens. Shortly afterwards, 
the Millers moved to present Abbeville County where they 
reared a large family. 


The Reverend William Richardson became pastor of the 
Waxhaw Presbyterian Church in 1759. A graduate of the 
University of Glasgow, he migrated to Virginia about the 
time the Waxhaws was being settled. In 1758 he set out from 
New Castle, Hanover, Virginia, as missionary to the Cherokee 
Indians of North and South Carolina. They were hostile be- 
cause of the unrest leading to the French and Indian War 
and his mission was a failure. However, on his way, he visit- 
ed the Waxhaws and was so attracted to the region that he 
soon afterwards accepted a call to the Waxhaw pastorate. The 
diary he kept from the time he left Virginia till his return to 
“Cane Creek 20 miles below the Catawba Nation” on March 
17, 1759, is a record of his trials during that period. 

Mr. Richardso. married Nancy Craighead, daughter of 
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the Reverend Alexander Craighead, and settled down as 
a leader among his chosen people. He organized a school 
which became widely known as the Waxhaw Academy. He 
proved to be a popular speaker and was often called on to 
preach for churches in the surrounding areas. The Reverend 
Charles Woodmason, the Anglican missionary stationed at 
Pine Tree Hill (Camden), paid Mr. Richardson a compliment 
in saying that he was a “sensible, Moral Religious and Mo- 
derate Man.”’ Coming from a cleric who was so strongly pre- 
judiced against Presbyterians these words can be considered 
a great tribute indeed. 

The Reverend Mr. Richardson was afflicted with ill 
health which eventually affected his mind. In 1771 he hanged 
himself with a set of bridle lines. To protect the good name of 
the minister the elders requested that no mention be made 
of his death as suicide. It was deemed best to say that he 
died while at prayers. Unfortunately this suppression of the 
truth led to the accusation that Mrs. Richardson had caused 
her husband’s death. 

At the request of members of the church, an old Scotch 
Irish superstition was called into play. According to that 
superstition, if the accused person placed his hands on the 
body of the deceased, blood would appear on the hands of the 
accused if he were guilty of the crime. The body of Mr. 
Richardson was taken from its resting place and Nancy was 
put to the test. She was declared innocent. In chastened silence 
those who had gathered for the trial returned the corpse to 
its resting place. There it stayed till 1927 when its dust was 
taken up and placed in the plot of the Davie family which 
stands on the site of the third Waxhaw church building. 

On the back of the tombstone of the Reverend William 
Richardson is inscribed the statement that he left 340 pounds 
sterling for the purchase of religious books for the poor. Two 
of the books purchased are known to be in existence. 

In the vestibule of the Waxhaw church there is a marble 
tablet which pays tribute to William Richardson. Also, on the 
inside rear wall of the sanctuary there hangs an exact replica 
of the Davie Hatchment which was carried for the last time 
in America in September, 1767 at the funeral of Mary Davie 
who lies buried in the Davie Memorial Plot. 

The Davie Memorial Plot in the cemetery is a handsome 
brick and iron work enclosure in which lie the remains of 
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DAVIE BURIAL ENCLOSURE, WAXHAW CEMETERY. INSET: 
DAVIE HATCHMENT 


Mr. Richardson and seven members of the Davie family. 
These were formerly buried in other parts of the cemetery 
but in 1927 were reinterred in one plot at the request of a 
descendant in Texas who died leaving money to finance the 
project. On the iron gate to the plot there is the same Davie 
coat-of-arms as that displayed on the hatchment within the 
church. Among those buried in the Davie Memorial Plot will 
be found General William Richardson Davie, the Revolution- 
ary patriot, nephew and namesake of the Reverend William 
Richardson. A table-like marble stone placed over his grave 
carries a long inscription concerning Davie. In addition to 
being a Revolutionary patriot of fame, he founded the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was governor of North Carolina 
and served as a special envoy to France. He retired from 
public life in 1805 and built his home, “Tivoli,” near Lands- 
ford in Chester District. He founded the South Carolina 
Agriculture Society and served as its first president. He 
died in 1820. His home was burned by Sherman’s soldiers in 
1865. 


The parents of General Davie are also buried in the 
Davie plot. They were Archibald and Mary Richardson Davie. 

Not far from the Davie enclosure there is the Revolu- 
tionary Memorial Plot. The most outstanding monument 
here is that erected in 1950 by the Rock Hill Catawba Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution, to the memory 
of Elizabeth Hutchinson Jackson, mother of Andrew Jackson, 
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seventh president of the United States. Mrs. Jackson died 
of ship’s fever and was buried in an unmarked grave near 
Charleston where she had gone to help nurse sick and wound- 
ed American soldiers. In this plot seven markers have been 
erected to the memory of Revolutionary soldiers who, like 
Mrs. Jackson, were buried in unmarked graves. Among these. 
are two in memory of her sons, Hugh and Robert Jackson. 
Hugh died of wounds received in the battle of Stono Ferry. 
Robert died of smallpox contracted while he was a prisoner 
of the British at Camden. Other markers in the Revolutionary 
Memorial Plot are erected to James Cureton, Rees Shelby, 
William and Robert Gault, and Thomas McDow. 
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BATTLE OF THE WAXHAWS, MAY 29, 1780 
(From Harper’s Weekly, May 29, 1858) 


Elizabeth Hutchinson Jackson’s husband, Andrew Jack- 
son, Sr., is buried in the Waxhaw cemetery and his grave is 
marked by a granite stone which was erected in 1931 by the 
Rock Hill Catawba Chapter, Daughters of the American Re- 
volution. He died during the latter part of February, 1767. 
His funeral had none of the pomp and fashion that attended 
the funeral of Mary Davie in the same cemetery a few months 
later. On the other hand, the story of Jackson’s funeral is 
probably repeated more often locally. 

On the night following Jackson’s death, friends and re- 
latives gathered for the wake, the Old World custom of sit- 
ting up all night in a home where there is a corpse. In that 
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day it was usual to serve alcoholic drinks, an old Irish 
custom which perhaps kept down the fear of any spirits 
who might be abroad on such an occasion. When Jackson 
died, the weather was cold and the ground was covered with 
snow and ice. On the day of the funeral when the crude box 
containing the corpse was placed on the sled, the drivers 
were given a plentiful supply of drink to help them endure 
the long cold ride down to Waxhaw Church. No doubt they 
stopped several times along the way and imbibed additional] 
drinks from solicitous neighbors. When they finally reached 
the cemetery the drivers were amazed to find their sled empty. 
A searching party found the corpse about two miles away 
where it had caught on the bushes as the sled pulled up the 
steep south bank of Waxhaw Creek. Quickly retrieving the 
body they returned to the cemetery where the mourners still 
waited under the stern eye of the Reverend William Richard- 
son. Their footsteps crunching on the icy ground, they gather- 
ed once more around the open grave for the final rites, which 
were conducted by torch light. 


After her husband’s funeral, Elizabeth Hutchinson 
Jackson and her two little boys, Hugh and Robert, went home 
with her sister, Mrs. James Crawford, who lived not far from 
the road crossing of Waxhaw Creek in present Lancaster 
County. The spot has recently been designated a State Park. 
(See Tour II.) 


It is assumed by many people that several of Mrs. Jack- 
son’s sisters are buried in the Waxhaw cemetery. We know 
that Margaret and her husband, George McKemey, lie buried 
there. The grave of James Crow, husband of Grace Hutchin- 
son, is there. It is more than probable that Jane Hutchinson 
Crawford, Sarah Hutchinson Lessley, and Mary Hutchinson 
Lessley are also buried in the Waxhaw cemetery. 

Another group of well-known sisters who lived in the 
Waxhaws were the Craighead sisters, daughters of the 
Reverend Alexander Craighead, one of the ardent Revolution- 
ary leaders whose zeal for the American cause helped to bring 
about the Mecklinburg Declaration of Independence. After 
the death of her husband, the Reverend Wm. Richardson, 
Nancy Craighead Richardson married Captain George Dun- 
lap and in all probability was buried in the Waxhaw cemetery 
with her Dunlap relatives. Mary Craighead also married a 
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Dunlap. (In fact, the name of Dunlap occurs more frequently 
than any other in the Waxhaw cemetery.) Another Craig- 
head sister, Elizabeth, and her husband, Alexander Craw- 
ford, lived in the Waxhaws before moving to Tennessee. Jane 
Craighead was the first wife of Patrick Calhoun whose sec- 
ond wife was the mother of John C. Calhoun. The Reverend 
Thomas B. Craighead, who was pastor of the Waxhaw church 
when the Revolution opened, and his brother, Robert, both 
owned land near the Waxhaw church. 

The Leckie burial plot always attracts attention. It is an 
enclosure containing approximately fifty square feet, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall some seven feet high without a gate. 
Entrance must be effected by climbing the wall. Inside are 
buried three members of the Robert Leckie family, all of 
whom died within a short time of each other in 1822 and 
1823. No inscription could express more vividly Robert 
Leckie’s grief than that which he had carved on a marble 
slab and set in the wall. It reads thus: “Infuriate Archer, 
could not one suffice? Thy shaft flew thrice and thrice my 
peace was slain.” 

Robert Leckie, a stone contractor, was a native of Scot- 
land. He was placed in charge of the work during the build- 
ing of the Landsford Canal. Tradition says that after the 
completion of the canal he went to Virginia and never return- 
ed to the Waxhaws. 

Among other interesting graves in the Waxhaw 
cemetery are those of William and Sarah Blair, parents of 
General James Blair. James Blair was United States Con- 
gressman and Stephen D. Miller was a United States Senator, 
both representing South Carolina, at the same time that 
Andrew Jackson was President of the United States. All 
three were born in the Waxhaws within a few miles of each 
other. That fact gave rise to the oft-repeated saying, ‘‘Wax- 
haws, cradle of genius.” 

Colonel James Hervey Witherspoon who was lieutenant 
governor of South Carolina 1826-28 is buried in the Waxhaw 
cemetery. His grave is marked with a marble slab similar to 
that which marks the grave of William R. Davie. 

Major Robert Crawford, with whom President George 
Washington spent the night in 1791, rests in the Waxhaw 
cemetery. Here also will be found a grave in which lie buried 
the remains of five boys, the unfortunate victims of a fire, 
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the disconsolate story of which is told on the tombstone. 

A name long prominent in Waxhaw history is that of 
Foster. This family intermarried with the Cantzons of the 
Waxhaws. Dr. Jean Rene Cantzon, a full time “physician of 
physic” who settled in the Waxhaws prior to 1763, spoke 
French fluently and taught his children to speak it. After 
his death his widow married Dr. Daniel Harper who is buried 
at Waxhaw. 

Among others buried here there is Captain James Walk- 
up on whose plantation the battle of Walkup’s Mill was 
fought on September 20, 1780, across the line in Union Coun- 
ty. His tombstone and that of his wife, Margaret Pickens 
Walkup, have been beautifully reset in a granite boulder by 
descendants. 

Other names carved on the Waxhaw stones during the 
latter part of 1700 and which are familiar in Lancaster Coun- 
ty today are Carnes, Cousar, Crawford, Douglas, Huey, Mor- 
row, Montgomery, Nisbet, Hood, Glen, Thompson, and White. 
Names that were formerly familiar include Barnett, Blair, 
Blakeley, Donnom, Cureton, Lin, and Morrow. 

The oldest legible stone in the cemetery is dated 1758. 
It was erected to the memory of Mary Taylor. 


There are several tombstones on which coats-of-arms 
have been carved. Other ornamentations include the figure 
of a horse on the tomb of Margaret Thompson; an angel head 
and wings on that of “Elizabeth Dunlap, alias Kid”; and the 
Masonic symbols on Major John Barkley’s stone. The 
weatherworn monument erected to the memory of John 
Crockett in 1800 has the picture of a ship etched on the back 
of it with this inscription: “Born upon the sea near Pennsyl- 
vania shore, lived in America till almost fourscore.”’ 


Among other quaint inscriptions may be found these: 


Here Alexander Nisbett lies 
And His wife Agnes Likewise. 


Remember Youth, As you pass by 
As You are now so once was I, 
As Iam now You must be. 
Prepare for death and follow me. 


3. STEPHEN D. MILLER, GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1828-30, UNITED STATES SENATOR, 1830-33, NULLIFICATION- 
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IST; SAMUEL R. GIBSON, ANTI-NULLIFICATIONIST. 

Stephen Decatur Miller, son of Charles and Margaret 
White Miller, was born in Lancaster District in 1788. His 
mother’s sister, Jane White, married Major Robert Craw- 
ford. Surely Margaret White Miller and her family must 
have been on hand when President George Washington 
stopped at the Major Robert Crawford home in May, 1791. 

Stephen Decatur Miller was first married to a Miss Dick. 
After her death he married Mary Boykin of Camden. 

He was governor, 1828-1830, and as a nullifier was 
elected United States senator in 1830, a position he held till 
his resignation in 1833 because of illness. He died in Ray- 
mond, Mississippi, in 1838. His wife and four children sur- 
vived him. 

On June 18, 1956, an oil portrait of Stephen D. Miller 
was unveiled in the Lancaster County courthouse where it 
now hangs. The picture, a copy of a family heirloom, was 
the gift of David R. Williams of Camden, a descendant of 
Miller. 

The former Springdell railroad flag station was the site 
of the home of Samuel R. Gibson, the leader of the Anti- 
Nullificationists in Lancaster County. Joel R. Poinsett was 
the South Carolina leader of the movement. The Anti-Nul- 
lificationists (Union Party) supported Andrew Jackson. The 
leader of the Nullificationists in South Carolina was John C. 
Calhoun. 

In 1833 Samuel R. Gibson wrote a letter to Poinsett 
telling what the citizens in Lancaster County were doing to 
support the Union (Anti-Nullificationist) Party. That letter 
is now among the Poinsett papers owned by the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. We quote the letter with the per- 
mission of the owners: 


Waxhaws 
Lancaster District 
Feb. 8th, 1833 


Dear Sir 

In this District we have formed an association to be 
called the Union Association of Lancaster District... 
150 members. (And a branch of the Washington benevo- 
lent association of Charleston.) 

One volunteer corps of near one hundred men are 
organized and commissioned under the state militia 
regulations and commanded by Captain Clinton. This 
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corps was organized some years since and are all Union 
men. Two other corps are about to be organized, one 
of cavalry and the other of Riflemen or light infantry; 
the latter has elected officers (Capt. C. Humphries, com- 
mandant) and will muster about fifty men, and doubtless 
will have one hundred members in a short time. The 
former has not elected officers as yet. I have no doubt 
this corps will succeed well. In this District I think 
there are seven hundred men over seventeen years of 
age capable of bearing arms. This estimate is made from 
the militia return and elections. 

Of this number, after making due deductions for the 
times out and in deffer [?], I believe four hundred may be 
relied on as efficient men in an emergency. 

From the most correct information, I can obtain, the 
Nullifiers have about sixty volunteers enrolled. A more 
inefficient and drunken set (perhaps) could not con- 
veniently be assembled in the District. I have very little 
hesitation in saying that twenty well armed and disci- 
plined abled bodied men would perform more military 
service, and be in every way more efficient in a cam- 
paign than this volunteer corps of Nullies. They have 
elected officers and appointed a day for drill and only 
four men attended, and the first leutenant was rather 
too much fuddled to appear on parade, having continued | 
to rejoice at his success in the election; the Captaincy | 
being contested no drilling was performed. An order | 
from headquarters for this valient corps of volunteers to | 
march would be more thinly attended. Capt. Clinton’s 
Rifle Corps (the first named above) is pretty well armed 
and only lack ammunition, viz., Powder and bar lead. 
The second or Capt. Humphries will experience diffi- 
culty in obtaining arms unless thay can be procured in 
Charleston and ammunition likewise. Some weeks since 
I applied to Coln. Levy of Camden to obtain the necessary 
arms and ammunition and to have them transported to 
some safe place in Kershaw District, since which I have 
not heard from the Coln. 


Yours Very Respty., 
Sam R. Gibson 


200 muskets and accoutrements and pistols, sabres, and 
other accoutrements for one hundred cavalry will add 
mueh to our safety and efficiency. S.G.R. 


Note that this letter was written in February, 1833 
after South Carolina passed the Ordinance of Nullification 
in November, 1832. The letter shows that, in spite of all tra- 
dition to the contrary, Lancaster District must have given 
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President Andrew Jackson a certain amount of support. 

The tone of the letter also shows the bitterness and in- 
tolerance which existed between the two parties at that time. 

4. VAN WYCK, ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE CATAWBA 
INDIAN LANDS OF OLD. 

The road to Van Wyck which lies nearest the river may 
have been part of an Indian path. The old Indian Ferry was 
formerly operated across the Catawba about four miles north 
of Waxhaw church. 

Waxhaw Creek passes between Waxhaw church and the 
old Ferry. An island of a hundred acres lies in the Catawba 
at the mouth of Waxhaw Creek. In 1755 the island was grant- 
ed to William Patton and given the name of Patton’s Island. 
Davy’s Island, a mile south of Landsford, consists of seventy- 
five acres. As late as 1880 distinct traces of an Indian mound 
could be seen on Davy’s Island (Fudges Island). 


Se 


OAKDALE, NEAR VAN WYCK 


Robert Mills in Statistics of South Carolina tells the story 
of the finding of Indian relics on the Stewart place near Wax- 
haw Creek in the year 1812. The Catawba Indians, when 
questioned, stated that a tribe of Waxhaw Indians had once 
lived in that vicinity. 

Van Wyck was first called Heath’s but in 1887 when the 
Seaboard railroad established a station at this point the 
station was named Van Wyck by General Hoke, an official of 
the railroad whose wife’s maiden name was Van Wyck. 

Van Wyck lies on the south bank of Twelve Mile Creek 
and is not far from the Catawba River. It is one of the love- 
liest little villages in the state. Its stately homes give evidence 
of the beauty of the brick manufactured in the community. 
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THE IVY PLACE, NEAR VAN WYCK 


Van Wyck has two churches, a Presbyterian and a 
Methodist. Both have attractive modern brick buildings. 

The Ashe Brick Works on Twelve Mile Creek at Van 
Wyck was set up in 1906 by W. N. Ashe who brought his 
equipment from Greer, South Carolina, where he had been 
operating. 


THE WILLIAM OLIVER NISBET HOME, VAN WYCK 


5. SITE OF A FORMER CATAWBA INDIAN TOWN AND 
FORT; THE STORY OF KING HAIGLAR’S DEATH. 


A map of the Catawba Indian Reservation which was set 
aside for the Indians by treaty in 1760 was drawn in 1764 by 
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the surveyor, Samuel Wyly, of Camden (Pine Tree Hill). A 
fragment of that map on file in the South Carolina Archives 
shows an Indian fort located on the north bank of Twelve 
Mile Creek approximately opposite the present location of 
the Ashe Brick Works of Van Wyck. The fort was built for 
the Catawba Indians in 1760 by the South Carolina govern- 
ment for the protection of the Catawba women and children 
in return for services rendered the province by the Catawba 
warriors in the Cherokee Indian War which was then in 
progress. 

White settlers who came to the Waxhaws in the early 
1750’s found the Catawba Indians firmly established in this 
section. Several grants have a ‘‘Cataba Path” crossing them. 
A grant made to Thomas Simpson in 1753 just north of the 
present town of Lancaster shows a Catawba path crossing 
Cane Creek. Meriwether says that the path turned north at 
the junction of Cane and Camp creeks and followed the ridge 
between the former creek and the river. It passed not far 
from old Waxhaw church. 

Haiglar was made King of the Catawbas in 1753. He was 
beloved by his own people and respected by the white settlers. 

We know very little of Haiglar’s family except that he 
had a daughter who married One Waters. The Reverend Wil- 
liam Richardson in his Journal of his Cherokee Mission ex- 
periences tells of visiting the Catawbas in 1758. He tried to 
talk of the life hereafter to One Waters but One Waters ex- 
pressed the conviction that he believed that death brought a 
close to life and that there would be no future. Mr. Richard- 
son found King Haiglar more sympathetic and a better lis- 
tener than his son-in-law but his chief concern was to obtain 
corn to sustain the life of his people. 

King Haiglar objected to the selling of strong drink to 
his Indian braves. He contended that when his warriors be- 
came drunk on the intoxicating liquors furnished them by 
the white man they committed crimes and acts for which 
the white man should be held responsible. 

Haiglar probably made his home at King’s Town, a mile 
or two more north of the Indian village on Twelve Mile 
Creek. In 1759 the South Carolina government appealed to 
him for help in the war against the Cherokees. Haiglar pro- 
vided warriors in return for the fort South Carolina built 
tor the protection of those left behind. The state fed and 
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THIS PORTION OF A CATAWBA INDIAN SURVEY OF 1764 
IS A PART OF MODERN LANCASTER COUNTY 
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clothed the whole tribe during the remainder of the war. 

The Cherokee War, better known as the French and 
Indian War, closed in 1763. In November of 1764 a con- 
vention was held in Augusta, Georgia, where the treaty 
between the Catawbas and South Carolina made in 1760 was 
confirmed. By this agreement the Catawbas promised to con- 
fine themselves thereafter to an area 15 miles square, a total 
of 144,000 acres. The old map shows that they lived in cabins 
and not in tents, thus bearing out the tradition that they 
were a more or less stationary tribe. 

Their beloved King Haiglar was ambushed and killed in 
the late summer of 1763 by a party of Shawnees who scalped 
the body. His servant escaped and spread the alarm. 

So great was the terror of both the white settlers and 
the Indians when the news of Haiglar’s death became public 
that there was a scramble to seek the protection of the fort. 
The Reverend William Richardson wrote a letter to Colonel 
Richardson at Camden and sent it by Peter Culp. That letter 
now on file in the South Carolina Archives was as follows: 

Sir You have heard of the Devastations the In- 
dians have done to the nowd. [northward] & they have 
extended them to these parts have killed one woman on 
the South Fork of the Catawba, one man and two chil- 
dren, & misserably cut a woman lower down the 
country. This filled the Inhabitants of Broad River, 
with such fear that a great part hath fled hither, 
Fishing Creek people are crowded into houses & about 
Building Forts, in order to save their Crops which if 
they lose will reduce them almost to beggary. Yester- 
day the Enemy killed King Haiglar almost in the mid- 
dle of our Settlement, which caused such Terror that 
there was nothing but running and flying wherever 
safety could be had. Now, Sir, you see to what we are 
reduced, and we think it proper to apply to you, to see 
if you could prevail with the Governor to allow us a 
small Scout between the Broad River and the Catawba 
for as long a time as shall be judged Expeditious by 
his Excelly, And as Ammunition is very scarce a little 
would be very necessary, and indeed if some speedy 
assistance is not afforded, the Frontiers will, we are 
afraid, be immediately deserted and the prospects of 
Famine, as our Crops are but poor, scarce able to 
maintain themselves, far less ourselves, and the fron- 
tier Inhabitants, that have and are flying in, make 
our condition pitiful, Now if we could get a Scout some 
of our frontier Inhabitants might return and get pro- 
visions for their own Families, I hope our miserable 
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Cond will be regarded by you recomended to the Gover- 
nor and if it was done speedily, the flight of the In- 
habitants, might be stopt, and the Country not so much 
laid waste, Peter Culp the bearer is an Active young 
Man, a good Woodsman and we expect his Excelly will 
promote him to what Comn he pleases over the Scout, 
Now Coll try to do us Service at such a Juncture and 
the Country in Genl. and we shall be greatly obliged 
to you and we expect to hear immediately. Signed in 
the name of a Considerable Number of the Frontier 
Inhabitants. 

Waxhaws Aug. 3l1st., 17638 Wm. Richardson 


Haiglar had often visited his friend, Samuel Wyly, of 
Camden. In 1825, Camden erected an iron weathervane effigy 
of Haiglar atop one of its town buildings. That effigy still 
towers aloft in Camden to the memory of the great king of 
the Catawbas who lived and died in Lancaster District. In 
June of 1956 a replica of the original effigy was placed atop 
the new Camden City Hall, so that Camden now has two. 

Mouzon’s map of 1774 shows the “Catawba Town”’ still 
located on the bank of Twelve Mile Creek. Bishop Asbury 
and Dr. Coke visited there in 1791. Dr. Coke described them 
thus: 

Their general who is a tall, grave old man, walked 
with a mighty staff in his hand. Around his neck he 
wore a narrow piece ( I think) of leather, which hung 
down before, and was adorned with a great variety 
of bits of silver. He also had a silver breastplate. Al- 
most all the men and women wore silver nose rings, 
hanging from the middle gristle of the nose, and some 
of them had little silver hearts hanging from the rings. 
In general they were dressed like the white people. But 
a few of the men were quite luxuriant in their dress, 
eu wearing ruffles and suits of clothes made of 
cotton. 


Coke represents their habitations as appearing fairly 
comfortable and as being superior to the cabins of many of 
the white people around them. Their household furniture 
was rather singular. They had chairs in abundance but not 
a table in the whole town. 

In 1791, President George Washington made his tour of 
the Southern states. He made three stops in Lancaster Coun- 
ty, two of which we shall visit on this tour of upper Lan- 
caster County. At the stop made at the home of Major Robert 
Crawford, not far from Andrew Jackson’s birthplace on 
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Waxhaw Creek, the Catawba Indians came down to see 
Washington. They laid before him their fear that more of 
their lands would be taken from them, a fear that Washing- 
ton intimated was without cause. Time proved the Indians 
right, for the white man kept encroaching on the Indian ter- 
ritory till by 1840 the Catawbas had very little of their re- 
servation left. 

By 1825 the greater number of the Catawba Indians 
were living on the western side of the Catawba River. In 
1840 South Carolina attempted to move the Catawbas to 
North Carolina where land had been bought for them. The 
movement was a failure. In 1848 the United States appro- 
priated money to buy lands for the Catawbas in the west. 
They refused to leave their native territory. 

In 1943 the Catawbas were transferred from the care of 
the South Carolina government to that of the federal govern- 
ment. South Carolina gave them a tract of 3,500 acres of land 
in York County, part of it very fertile and productive and 
part of it valuable timber land. It lies adjoining the barren 
600 acres which was all they had left of their original re- 
servation of 144,000 acres. 

Under government supervision the Catawbas have made 
great progress. They now number about 500. 

An Indian ferry is about a mile and a half from Van 
Wyck on the north side of the mouth of Twelve Mile Creek. 
It was the last one left in South Carolina where poles were 
used to propel the ferry boat. It is free and is operated by 
Early Brown, a Catawba Indian. A motorized ferry was in- 
stalled in 1955. 

If the present plans for the erection of a Bowater Paper 
Mill plant near the small village of Catawba in York County 
opposite Van Wyck are carried out the ferry will soon be re- 
placed by a bridge. The Bowater Company proposes to build 
a plant which will eventually employ 1,200. South Carolina, in 
a special legislative session, has removed all restrictions 
which would prevent the coming of the English organization 
to our state. The plant itself will be erected within the former 
Catawba Indian lands and will furnish employment for the 
remnant of the Catawba Indians left within the reservation. 

6. A QuIcK Trip AROUND THE TIP OF THE PANHANDLE. 

For those who have never travelled the entire length of 
Lancaster County, a quick trip around the panhandle tip may 
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prove interesting. After leaving Van Wyck, the Indian fort 
site, and the ferry, follow the paved country road north. 

On the right hand side of the road just beyond the Ashe- 
Brick Works there is a farm owned by Henry Belk, Jr. (bet- 
ter known as Phil). On the Belk farm there is a field which 
for several generations has been called the Indian Town field. 
Old maps show an Indian Town in that vicinity. 

About two miles or more from Van Wyck there is a brick 
house on the left hand side of the road designed in a style 
popular in the Low Country. The first floor portion is built 
of hand-made brick. It is the former James Miller place. In 
1869 John Lee Tillman bought the place. His descendants still 
own the house and lands. In 1908 when the house was re- 
modelled by the Yoders, it is claimed that a Bible and a Sears- 
Roebuck catalogue were placed in one of the pillars that 
support the front porth. 

Six Mile Creek Presbyterian Church which stands on 
the eastern side of Highway 521 at its point of intersection 
with the county road from Van Wyck is one of the older 
Presbyterian churches in the county and is the second oldest 
Presbyterian church in the county still in existence. Six Mile 
Creek Church was organized in 1823. An old cemetery marks 
its first location a mile or more to the east on what was the 
old Charlotte highway. 

Belair community was one of the ten communities in 
Lancaster District that had a post office in 1850. The other 
nine were as follows: Cureton’s Store, Pleasant Valley, Jack- 
sonham, Lancaster, Longstreet (in present Bell Town area), 
Dry Creek, Pleasant Hill, Hanging Rock, and Hickory Head 
(Taxahaw). By 1861 the number had increased to fifteen 
which with their post masters, were as follows: 

Belair, D. M. Hagins; Butlar, Wesley Hilton; Craigsville, 
N, B. Craig; Cureton’s Store, T. R. Magill; Dry Creek, J. W. 
Twitty ; Dudley, R. Horton; Flint Ridge, 8S. T. Small; Hickory 
Head, John Clyburn; Jacksonham, John H. McMurray; Lan- 
caster Court House, K. G. Billings; Longstreet, H. V. Massey ; 
Pleasant Hill, Jas. R. Magill; Pleasant Valley, Robt. C. Potts; 
Stognerville, W. J. Stogner; Wild Cat, Robt. Hegler. 

The Indian Land High School, in the Belair section, 
serves all the upper panhandle section of the county. 

Pleasant Valley is another small but thriving community. 
Leitner Shurley, a beloved school teacher of this section, lies 
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buried in the Pleasant Valley Baptist Church cemetery. 

During the troublesome times prior to the Civil War 
many southerners migrated to Brazil. Some became dissatis- 
fied and returned to the states. Among those who went from 
the panhandle section of Lancaster County there was a man 
named Cephas Key. He and his family stayed a few years but 
returned to South Carolina in 1855. They brought with them 
a ten-year-old orphan whose entire family had died of fever. 
That boy, Leitner Shurley, grew up in the Key home. He be- 
came a schoolteacher whose enthusiasm for his profession 
became a source of inspiration to his pupils, many of whom 
later attended college. Mr. H. E. C. Bryant (Red Buck), 
columnist, was a pupil of Shurley’s. The marker to Shurley’s 
memory in the Pleasant Valley cemetery was erected by 
former pupils as a token of love. 

At Barberville there is the rambling two-story house, 
once the spacious home of Cephas Key, foster father of Liet- 
ner Shurley. The date, 1860, can be seen on the right hand 
copper gutter of the house. The place was known as “Water 
Oak.” Tryphosa Emiline Key, daughter of Cephas Key, mar- 
ried Turner Barber who bought “Water Oak.” Barber des- 
cendants lived in the old place till recent years. 

Return to Highway 521 by way of Silver Run. From the 
intersection of the Fort Mill road with Highway 521 follow 
521 a distance of 7.1 miles south back toward Lancaster to 
the Monroe highway intersection and pause for a look at the 
“House of Horrors.” 

7. OLD MILT CHENEY TAVERN, A “HOUSE OF HORRORS.” 

The ruins of the old Milt Cheney tavern stand near the 
railroad at the intersection of Highway No. 521 with the 
paved road to Waxhaw, North Carolina. 

A comparison of the location of the Cheney tavern with 
a Mill’s map of 1825 indicates that this may have been the 
same spot occupied by the Anderson tavern in 1825. Al- 
though the former is now dilapidated, at one time it was 
above the average type house. The wainscoting and panelling 
are still in fair shape even though souvenir hunters have left 
their marks. One writer has called it a “House of Horrors.” 
It acquired this title because of the murders said to have been 
committed by the owner, Milt Cheney, who lived there about 
1850. 

Milt Cheney was a person of mystery in this section. No 
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THE MILT CHENEY TAVERN 


one professed to know where he had lived before he came to 
Lancaster District. He ran his tavern by the side of the road 
and was anything but a friend to man. Travelers returning 
from Charleston may not have relished the idea of staying 
at the isolated inn on the verge of the dark forest but with 
night falling and no other public stopping place in sight they 
frequently had no other choice. Many of these travelers car- 
ried cash they had received for produce sold in Camden or 
Charleston. 

Several travelers disappeared in the vicinity of Cheney’s 
Tavern. Anxious relatives could trace them thus far but no 
farther. Suspicion began to fall on Cheney. He denied any 
guilt. No proof of foul play could be found, even though he 
was suspected of murder. It was whispered that he also dealt 
in stolen slaves. 

Finally he was convicted of stealing a slave from Dr. 
R. L. Crawford. It was claimed that on a prearranged scheme 
with the slave, Cheney would sell the man to a traveler. At 
the first opportunity the slave would escape and return to 
Cheney who would hide him till the chance came to sell him 
again. 
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Slave stealing at that time was punished with death. 
When brought to trial in the Lancaster Courthouse Cheney 
protested his innocence in vain. Evidence was strong against 
him. A scaffold was erected, Cheney was brought forth from 
the county jail, and in the presence of a number of witnesses 
was hanged, still protesting innocence. 

Years later, when the highway that runs by the old 
tavern was being prepared for paving several human skele- 
tons were unearthed which showed possible signs of foui 
play. Older residents, recalling the story of Cheney and the 
travelers who had disappeared, shook their heads declaring 
that hanging had been just what he had deserved and many 
rested satisfied that they knew just where Cheney had gone 
when he left Lancaster County. 

8. BIRTHPLACE OF THE BELK BROTHERS: 

William Henry Belk and his brother, Dr. John Belk, 
founders of the Belk Department Stores, were born approxi- 
mately one mile west of the Steele Bridge Negro church 
which is located on the west side of Highway 521 at its inter- 
section with country road 125. 

9, ANDREW JACKSON PARK, ANDREW JACKSON BIRTH- 
PLACE. 

Andrew Jackson, Sr., along with his wife, Elizabeth Hut- 
chinson Jackson, came to the Waxhaws in 1765. They settled 
on the North Carolina side where they took land on the head- 
waters of Twelve Mile Creek. Four of Mrs. Jackson’s sisters 
had already come to Waxhaws. They were affiliated with 
the Waxhaw Presbyterian Church. Therefore it was only 
natural that the Jacksons should also attend that church. 

In February, 1767 Andrew Jackson, Sr., died. 

Following the burial of her husband, Elizabeth Jackson 
went to the home of her sister, Jane, wife of James Craw- 
ford. The Crawford house was in present Lancaster County, 
just north of Waxhaw Creek. There, Andrew Jackson, Jr., 
was born, according to his own testimony, in the James Craw- 
ford home on March 15, 1767. His birth occurred about three 
weeks after the death of his father. 

Andrew Jackson and his brothers grew up in the James 
Crawford home. At an early age “Andy” was baptized at old 
Waxhaw Presbyterian Church which his family attended in 
company with the Crawfords. 
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As a lad of thirteen Andrew Jackson took up arms in 
the Revolutionary War in defense of his country. He was 
permitted to accompany his kinsmen to the battle of Hang- 
ing Rock where he said he “‘witnessed” the fighting. He helped 
his mother nurse wounded soldiers who were carried to 
old Waxhaw church. He was captured following the skirmish 
at Waxhaw church and was carried by the British to Cam- 
den. There he was thrown in prison, where he received scant 
attention even though he had a saber cut across the face as 
the result of an argument with a British officer. The boy had 
refused to polish the officer’s boots. Robert Jackson, brother 
to “Andy,” was also among the prisoners. Both boys con- 
tracted smallpox and their mother rode all the way from the 
Waxhaws to Camden to ask that her sons be among the pri- 
soners to be exchanged. Her request was granted. Mrs. Jack- 
son returned. to the Waxhaws with the two, both desperately 
ill. Robert died within two days. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, Andrew Jackson 
made his home with his mother’s sister, Margaret, who had 
married George McKemey. The McKemeys lived just across 
the line in North Carolina. He later returned to South Caro- 
lina, this time to the home of his Uncle James’ brother, Major 
Robert Crawford, who also lived near Waxhaw Creek. 

Upon the death of his grandfather in Ireland, Andrew 
Jackson received a legacy of three or four hundred pounds 
sterling. He soon squandered the money. He moved rapidly 
from one thing to another after that. He attended school at 
Queen’s Museum in Charlotte, taught school near the Wax- 
haws, and then he fell in love with Mary, daughter of Major 
Crawford. His suit was looked on with disfavor by the Major. 
Andrew Jackson left the Waxhaws at the age of eighteen 
and never returned. However, while President of the United 
States, he sent Mary Crawford Dunlap a snuffbox and a let- 
ter recalling ‘the pleasure he enjoyed in his boyhood in the 
agreeable society” of her company. 

When the Robert Mills South Carolina Atlas was pub- 
lished in 1825, Mills sent him a copy. The Lancaster District 
map bore a star denoting the present park area as “Genl. A. 
Jackson’s Birth Place.” Jackson’s reply, now in the possession 
of a descendant of Robert Mills, carried the following: “A 
view of the map pointing to the spot that gave me birth 
brings fresh to my memory, etc. . . . The crossing of Wax- 
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haw creek within one mile of which I was born, is still, how- 
ever, I see, possessed by Mr. John Crawford, son of the owner 
(Robert) who lived there when I was growing up and at 
school . . . From the accuracy with which this spot is 
marked on the map I conclude the whole must be correct.” 

In 1824 in response to a definite query put to him by 
Colonel James H. Witherspoon of Lancaster, Andrew Jackson 
replied by letter that, “I was born in South Carolina, as I 
have been told, at the plantation whereon James Crawford 
lived.” 

Like many others, James Crawford had selected his land 
and had built his home before he applied for a grant. It was 
not till 1768 that he received a grant to the land which in- 
cluded the improvements where he lived. 

In 1929 the Catawba Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution of Rock Hill, South Carolina, erected a marker 
in Lancaster County near the site of Andrew Jackson’s birth- 
place. 

In 1952 South Carolina set up a 350-acre Andrew Jack- 
son State Park in Lancaster County including the James Craw- 
ford land and the spot where Jackson was born. The Park 
is being developed under the direction of the State Parks 
Commission. Plans include the construction of a pioneer vil- 
lage. All buildings erected shall be in keeping with the style 
of architecture prevalent in this region during the Jackson 
period. A Museum Acquisitions Committee has been directed 
to accept only those things typical of the 1750-1850 era. The 
Park now has a museum caretakers’ residence, a picnic shel- 
ter and rest rooms. In addition to the pioneer village, plans 
also call for a unit on Indian life in commemoration of the 
Catawbas and other tribes native to this section. All buildings 
are being designed by Joe H. Croxton, chairman of the Lan- 
caster County Historical Commission, with the approval of 
the State Parks Commission. 

The Major Robert Crawford home stood, according to 
the Mills’ map and according to Jackson, nearer the creek 
than the James Crawford home. In 1780 when Cornwallis 
overran the Waxhaws section he used the captured Major 
Crawford home as his headquarters. From that home he 
issued an order proclaiming the confiscation of the estates 
of certain Waxhaw residents. After the defeat and withdraw- 
al of the British an American military post was established 
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LETTER FROM JACKSON TO ROBERT MILLS 
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IN THE ANDREW JACKSON STATE PARK. MARKER OF JACK- 
SON’S BIRTHPLACE, PICNIC SHELTER, AND MUSEUM, WHICH 
IS ALSO THE TEMPORARY HOME OF THE CARETAKER. 
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in the Waxhaws and the Major Robert Crawford home be- 
came the headquarters for the Americans.The boy, Jackson, 
who lived just a mile up the road must have gloried in the 
reversal of affairs. 

This home adds interest to the park area in that it was 
in the Robert Crawford home that President George Wash- 
ington spent the night of May 27, 1791. It was at the Craw- 
ford home that the Catawba Indians waited to lay their prob- 
lem before Washington, their fear that their lands were be- 
ing taken from them. In his Diary Washington wrote that he 
had breakfast at Barr’s “about two miles from this place” 
(meaning Crawford’s). “I came to the corner where the No. 
Carolina line comes to the Rd. from whence the road is the 
boundary for 12 miles more.” 

10. NORTH CAROLINA—SOUTH CAROLINA CORNERSTONE 
OF 18138. 

The old Cornerstone, now worn and weathered, was 
erected on the North Carolina-South Carolina line in 1813 
and is on the south side of Waxhaw Creek approximately 1.5 
miles from the Major Robert Crawford home site. The mar- 
ker was placed after many years of dispute over the boundary 
between the two Carolinas. 

In 1737 the English government ordered a line run be- 
tween the two provinces of Carolina. The surveyor, through 
error, failed to run the line northwestward from the coast far 
enough. He set up a stake eleven miles below the 35th parallel 
which was the point that had been designated as the stopping 
place. In 1764 surveyors were employed to continue the boun- 
dary line between the two provinces in a westward direction. 
Samuel Wyly of Camden was one of the surveyors. When 
Wyly reached the point where the cornerstone now stands he 
realized that the surveyors of 1737 had made a mistake. He 
realized that a continuation of that line would leave the 
Catawba Indians within North Carolina. 

Wyly knew that South Carolina claimed the Catawba 
lands, that South Carolina had made a verbal treaty with 
them in 1760 and had erected a fort for the protection of 
their women and children. That treaty was confirmed at the 
Augusta Conference in 1764. When Wyly pointed out his dis- 
covery to the other surveyors they marked a tree on the site 
of the present cornerstone and stopped to report their find- 
ings to their respective governments. 
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Both provinces appealed to England. South Carolina 
claimed that the northwestward line from the coast should 
be extended eleven miles more in that direction. On the other 
hand, North Carolina claimed that in accordance with her 
interpretation of the 1737 order the northwestward line had 
already been run too far. 

Dispute had its effect on the boundary lines of present 
Lancaster County, a part of which both provinces claimed. 
Old grants show that North Carolina granted land as far 
south as Cane Creek in the vicinity of the present town of 
Lancaster. South Carolina at first attempted to protect the 
Catawba Indians by restricting grants made to white settlers 
to at least a thirty-mile distance from the Catawba lands. 
South Carolina, seeing North Carolina making surveys near 
the Indian lands began to make its own claims closer and 
closer to the Indians. 

In 1772 another attempt was made to settle the North 
- Carolina-South Carolina boundary line dispute. Once again 
the line was run from the stake of 1737 to the point where 
the present cornerstone stands. A compromise was effected. 
South Carolina gave up her claim to the eleven-mile strip be- 
low the 35th parallel east of the Indian lands. North Carolina 
agreed that all the Catawba lands should be awarded to 
South Carolina and that from the Catawba River westward 
the line should run approximately eleven miles north of the 
35th parallel. 

In following the Catawba Indian Reservation boundary 
line to the Catawba River, thence up the river the required 
distance, a “nick” was left in the boundary line. The many 
stories told concerning drunken surveyors, and the family 
who wanted to live in the southern province because its cli- 
mate was better and such, are all untrue. The “nick” is there 
because the surveyors followed their directions to the letter. 

The troubles did not end with the survey of 1772. The 
road from the cornerstone to the Catawba reservation had 
been designated as the boundary line, but the road itself was 
continually shifting thereby causing more disputes. In addi- 
tion, the boundary between the two states had not been com- 
pletely defined in the extreme northwestern corner of South 
Carolina. In 1813 the western survey was completed and at 
the same time it was agreed that instead of the road, a 
straight line from the present cornerstone to the Catawba 
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Indian corner on Twelve Mile Creek should constitute the 
boundary in the eastern part of the panhandle section of 
present Lancaster County. When this line was surveyed it 
was found to be exactly eight miles. The cornerstone was set 
up at the point where it now stands. Though weathered, the 
inscriptions placed on it are still legible after a lapse of a 
century and a half. On the southern face there is the inscrip- 
tions oC.” on the northern, “N. C.:,” and on the western 
the date, ““A. D. 1813:” 

11. SHILOH ASSOCIATE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, OLDEST OF ITS DENOMINATION IN LANCASTER COUN- 
TY. 

Shiloh Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church is about 
a half mile east on Highway No. 521 and is a little more than 
three miles north of the town of Lancaster. 

Shiloh was set up sometime prior to 1800 as an auxiliary 
preaching post for old Waxhaw Presbyterian Church. It was 
first known as Black Jack Station. In 1802, following a dis- 
agreement over what version of the Psalms should be used, 
Robert Montgomery, Robert Dunlap, and John Harris, elders 
of Waxhaw withdrew and helped to organize the Associate 
Presbyterian group at Black Jack Station. The new church 
was named Shiloh. 

On October 5, 1821, John Craig deeded five acres of land 
to the “Waxhaw Associate church known by the name of 
Shiloh.” 

The Reverend Thomas Kitchen, one of the most popular 
ministers to serve at Shiloh, was installed as pastor in 1821. 
He died in 1839. He was first buried in the Nob Creek ceme- 
tery in Cleveland County, North Carolina. Later his remains 
were brought to Shiloh where his friends and former mem- 
bers erected a handsome marker. 

In 1832 Shiloh severed its relationship with the Associate 
Presbyterian Church and in 1834 was received into the First 
Presbytery of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 


The Reverend David P. Robinson served as pastor of 
Shiloh from 1848 to 1868. He was one of the representatives 
from Lancaster District to sign the Ordinance of Secession 
and as a signer his name is engraved along with others on 
the marble tablet which hangs in the lobby of the State House 
in Columbia. Other signers from Lancaster were Dr. Robert 
L. Crawford, grandson of Major Crawford, and Dr. William 
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Columbus Cauthen, son of Thomas Cauthen of Hanging Rock 
in the lower part of the district. 

The oldest tombstone in Shiloh cemetery is dated 1801. 
Probably one of the most interesting stories concerning those 
buried at Shiloh is that of Abel Nelson Washington Belk, 
father of the Belk brothers who founded the chain of Belk’s 
department stores. 

Abel Nelson Washington Belk and his wife, the former 
Sarah Walkup, were living at the outbreak of the Civil War 
on their farm on the Ridge Road above Van Wyck. Belk, 
a tubercular patient, could not render active service in the 
Confederate Army. His father lived in the Gill’s Creek sec- 
tion six or seven miles east of Lancaster and it was rumored 
that he had a gold mine and a store of hidden gold. The 
Unionists had heard this tale and when Sherman’s army in- 
vaded Lancaster County, the son, A. W. N. Belk, was captur- 
ed by the Yankees. In the effort to force him to tell something 
of which he knew nothing the soldiers submerged him in the 
waters of Gill’s Creek. His weakened lungs caused him to 
drown. The Yankees buried him in a hastily excavated grave 
from which his body was removed and placed in the cemetery 
at Shiloh where he was a member. 

12. BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM STATES LEE, BUILDER OF 
DAMS. 

William States Lee was born January 28, 1872, at the 
home of his maternal grandfather, Dr. L. Z. Williamson, who 
lived about three miles northwest of Lancaster. His parents, 
William States Lee, Sr., and Jenny Lind Williamson Lee, 
were at that time members at old Waxhaw Presbyterian 
Church. 

William States Lee, Jr., graduated from The Citadel 
and soon became recognized for his ability to harness water 
power and to build dams where others failed. About 1900, 
Lee and Dr. Gill Wylie of Chester succeeded in interesting the 
late James B. Duke in the potentialities of Catawba River 
water power. From then on, his life was the story of a master 
mind at work and the story of the development of the water 
power of the Catawba River. 

13. NATHAN BARR’S HOME SITE WHERE GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON BREAKFASTED AND WHERE LANCASTER COUNTY COURT 
WAS HELD 1791-1795; NATHAN BARR’S TAVERN SITE IN 1825. 

A plat of a land grant made to Nathan Barr in 1767 
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shows a “Waxhaw Meeting House road” crossing the tract. 
The Simpson petition of 1800 definitely locates Nathan Barr’s 
home in 1791 as being a mile and a half north of the location 
_of the present courthouse. Other old plats and records confirm 
this. 

On Friday evening, May 27, 1791, President George 
Washington sat down in his room at the home of Major 
Robert Crawford where he was spending the night and wrote, 
“Left Ingram’s about 4 o’clock and breakfasting at one Barr’s 
18 miles distant,” etc. He went on to record other events of 
the day such as stopping at the old cornerstone and his con- 
ference with Catawba Indians. 

On May 28 he wrote, “It was not till I got near Barr’s 
that I quit the Piney and Sandy lands—nor until I got to 
Crawford’s before the land took quite a different complexion 
—here they began to assume a very rich look.” 

Thus we have George Washington’s description of how 
Lancaster County looked to him in 1791. 

At Barr’s Washington paid for his breakfast with half 
of a Spanish silver dollar which he cut in two pieces with his 
sword, a habit common in those days. The following account 
was copied from an undated scrapbook clipping: 

Dr. Carlisle, president of Wofford College, had a 
half dollar this morning that was paid by Washington 
to a little girl in Lancaster county. As was his custom 
on his southern tour, Washington would generally 
start out with his secretary in his fine cream colored 
coach, drawn by four horses, and drive two and three 
hours before he would call for his breakfast. He called 
at the house of a Mr. Barr in May or June of 1791, and 
asked for milk and mush. The milk was brought in a 
glass pitcher, and the mush served in a bowl. These 
two vessels are still in the possession of Barr’s descen- 
dants. For the sake of making change a Spanish dol- 
lar was cut into pieces and one of these handed to a 
little daughter of Mr. Barr in payment for the milk 
and mush. She lived to be about 70 years of age and 
gave the coin to Andrew Mayer, who was in some way 
related to her family. About 30 years ago Mr. Mayer 
gave it to Dr. Carlisle for the museum of Wofford 
College. (Spartanburg Correspondent of the News and 
Courier.) (The Mr. Mayer referred to in above cor- 
respondence, who was well known throughout this en- 
tire county, was the father of Mr. T. C. Mayer of our 
town, who was formerly employed on the Era. Ed of 
Era.) 
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Records on file in the South Carolina Archives Depart- 
ment show that Nathan Barr served during the Revolutionary 
War as a lieutenant in Captain Robert Montgomery’s com- 
pany of Joseph Kershaw’s regiment of the South Carolina 
militia. Other records have shown that when Kershaw Coun- 
ty was set up Nathan Barr’s house was chosen as the site for 
holding Lancaster court. 

Early in 1792, Nathan Barr purchased a tract from 
James Adams, said land lying on Gill’s Creek and being land 
that had originally been granted to Richard Cousart. Mills’ 
map of 1825 shows Nathan Barr’s Tavern of that date locat- 
ed in the forks of the Charlotte and Monroe mates just 
one mile north of Lancaster. 
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1. BurorD BATTLEGROUND AND MONUMENTS. 


Two monuments mark the Buford battleground in the 
eastern part of Lancaster County. A slender white monument, 
ten feet tall was erected by Lancaster County citizens on June 
2, 1860. That marker stands on the site of the grave of the 
Americans who lost their lives in the battle on May 29, 1780. 
This stone had become so weatherworn and scarred that on 
May 1, 1955, the Waxhaws Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and the Lancaster County Historical Com- 
mission sponsored the erection of a new marker on the 
grounds. The inscription from the original marker was copied 
on the new. That inscription is as follows: 

Erected to the memory and in honor of the brave 
and Patriotic American soldiers who fell in the bat- 
tle which occurred at this place on the 29 of May, 1780 
between Colonel Abraham Buford who commanded a 
regiment of 350 Virginians and Col. Tarleton of the 
British army with 350 cavalry and like number of in- 
fantry. 

Nearly the entire command of Col. Buford were 
either killed or wounded. Gallant soldiers are buried 
in this grave that left their homes for the relief of 
Charleston, hearing at Camden of the surrender of 
that city were returning. Here their lives were ended 
in the service of their country. 

The cruelty and barbarous massacre committed on 
this occasion by Tarleton and his command after the 
surrender of Colonel Buford and his regiment originat- 
ed the American war cry, “Remember Tarleton’s Quar- 
ter.” A British historian confesses at this battle the 
virtue of humanity was totally forgotten. 

Buford and his Virginians left Rugeley’s Mill ten miles 
north of Camden at an early hour on the morning of May 29, 
1780. In spite of the hot weather they travelled hard and 
fast. At midday Buford called a halt to let the weary men and 
horses rest. It was nearing three o’clock in the afternoon 
when they were aroused by the galloping of a lone horseman 
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who was coming up the Rocky River Road over which the 
Americans had passed a few hours before. 

The horseman, only a boy, was challenged by the guard. 
He drew rein. The words of warning tumbled out. The British 
were close on their trail—had already passed Rugeley’s Mill. 

Hastily Buford ordered his men to continue the march 
toward Salisbury from, which place it was reported that rein- 
forcements were moving south. The baggage wagons were 
already in advance of the soldiers. 


FIRST BUFORD MONUMENT 


It was with surprise that Buford learned from the boy 
that Tarleton had been detached from Cornwallis’ main army 
and was rapidly approaching. Even while moving Buford 
took time to confer briefly with his men. All were agreed 
that escape, if possible, was the best course. 

The American hopes of escape proved futile. The rear 
guard was soon overtaken by Captain Kinloch whom Tarle- 
ton had sent ahead with summons to surrender. Seeing Kin- 
loch approach Buford ordered Adjutant Bowyer to wait for 
him while the regiment continued to push forward. Captain 
Kinloch refused to confer with any but Colonel Buford. 

Falling for the ruse, Buford called his men to a halt and 
commanded them to take formation across the road. He then 
turned to meet Kinloch. Captain Kinloch, obeying instruc- 
tions from Tarleton,represented the British force as being 
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twice as large as it really was. He then handed Buford the 
surrender summons. Tarleton offered Buford the same terms 
as those that had been given Charleston. Doubting the truth 
of Kinloch’s statement, Buford curtly refused to surrender. 

Buford dismissed the flag and wheeled to join his men. 
He informed his officers of what he had done and received 
their approval. The baggage wagons, seven miles in advance, 
continued their march. The regiment pushed forward again. 

The Americans had gone scarcely two miles and were 
almost within sight of the crossroads when the sound of 


Tarleton’s bugle brought the startled realization that Kin- | 
loch had been telling the truth in part. Tarleton had accom- 
plished the impossible. He had covered more than 100 miles © 


in 54 hours by mounting his infantry. 

With no further warning the British began to cut Bu- 
ford’s rear guard to pieces. Buford ordered his men to take 
battle position in the open wood where they found themselves. 
Tarleton advanced rapidly. The Americans had been given no 
definite orders and were in doubt as to what to do. The Bri- 
tish closed in so quickly that the first volley from the Ameri- 
can guns was ineffective. Tarleton’s cavalry spread out and 


gained Buford’s rear. Realizing the futility of further resis- | 
tance Buford ordered Ensign Cruit to move forward with the | 
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American flag of truce. Tarleton said he saw the flag but ' 


that as he went forward to receive it his horse was shot from 
beneath him and that he fell with the horse on top him. 
British and American reports of the battle conflict. The 


Americans, seeing their flag of truce, withheld their fire. The 


British, seeing Tarleton fall, engaged in the fight with 
heightened fury, according to Tarleton. Swords and bayonets 
were brought into play. Within minutes practically every 


American had fallen. The British went over the field and — 


pierced with bayonets every body which showed any signs 
of life. The plea for quarter was found to be useless. 

Some residents of the Waxhaws had joined Buford in the 
conflict. Tradition says that Major Robert Crawford, Joseph, 


William, and James Crawford, Jr., were among those who | 


took part. 


After the smoke and dust had cleared away it was found 
that Colonel Buford had escaped. Of his 350 men, 115 lay 
dead and 151 so badly wounded that they were paroled on the 
spot. Fifty-three were taken prisoner. According to the report 
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which Tarleton dispatched to Cornwallis, he also captured 
two wagons of ammunition, three stands of colors, two brass 
six pounders, two royals, one artillery forge cart, 55 barrels 
of powder, 26 wagons loaded with new clothing, arms, mus- 
quet cartridges, new cartridge boxes, flints, and camp equip- 
age. The British suffered a loss of only five men killed, 12 
wounded, 11 horses killed and 19 wounded. 

The noise of the conflict attracted the nearby settlers to 
the scene of carnage. The Reverend Jacob Carnes, then only 
a boy of seventeen, and a man named Usher were pressed 
into service. They separated the living from the dead. 
Eighty-four were buried in one long trench. The next day 
another pit 300 yards distance was dug and in it 25 were 
interred who had died of their wounds during the night. 

The loyal Whigs of the Waxhaws came as soon as they 
heard the news. The dying and badly wounded men were lift- 
ed gently and placed in wagons. They were carried to the old 
Waxhaw Meeting House where they were placed on the straw- 
covered floor of the church. Howe tells us that among those 
who ministered to the wounded was Esther Gaston who later 
married Andrew Walker. Mrs. Andrew Jackson and her two 
sons, Andy and Robert, also helped. Many of the wounded 
who died there were buried in the old Waxhaw cemetery. 

The Buford Battleground property, two acres more or 
less is now owned by Lancaster County. 

2. BETHLEHEM EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, ORGANIZED PRIOR TO 1822, BY LANCASTER COUNTY 
RESIDENTS OF GERMAN AND DUTCH ANCESTRY. 

The town of Lancaster now has a fully organized Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of which the Reverend Karl M. Park 
is the pastor. An interested group first met in October, 1951, 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Park of Lancaster. The 
group was officially organized in the First Methodist Church 
building on November 1, 19538, with 54 charter members. 
Since that time they have held their meetings in the Lan- 
caster County Health Center on the northwest corner of 
North Catawba and West Dunlap streets. 

There was an Evangelical Lutheran Church in the north- 
eastern section of the county as early as 1820. In a letter to 
the Reverend Karl] M. Park in reply to an enquiry concerning 
this early church the Reverend J. L. Morgan, a member of 
the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
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and of the Editorial Committee of the Committee on Pub- 
lication of the History of Synod for the Sesquicentennial 
Celebration, 1802-1953, verified the tradition that there was 
an early Lutheran church in Lancaster County. Mr. Morgan 
had this to say: “There is no question of there having been 
a Bethlehem Lutheran Church in the Lancaster District, 
South Carolina, during the early establishment of the 
Lutheran Synod of North Carolina and later of the Tennes- 
see Synod which was organized in 1820.” 

Old Lutheran records show that when the Tennessee 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church was organized 
it included a number of South Carolina churches of which the 
Bethlehem Lutheran Church in Lancaster District was one. 

In studying the records of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Tennessee which are on file in the library of the 
Lutheran Seminary at Columbia, South Carolina, the Rever- 
end Karl M. Park found that the earliest record we have to 
date, of the Bethlehem Lutheran Church of Lancaster District 
was in the minutes of the second annual meeting of the Synod 
which opened October 21, 1822. On page 16 of the minutes 
the Reverend Adam Miller reported, “On June 12, 1822 
(preached) at the Bethlehem Church, Lancaster, South Caro- 
lina to an orderly people. We then returned to Lincolnton.’’ 
On September 5, 1825, the Synod opened its fifth annual 
meeting. The deputies representing Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church were “Jacob Plyler and Andrew Taylor from Lan- 
caster, S. C.” 

The Tennessee Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church had a regulation that at the annual meetings of the 
Synod all speeches must first be made in German then trans- 
lated into English. It was decreed that all minutes be writ- 
ten in both languages. However, the minutes on file do not all 
have the record in both languages. The year 1828 is recorded 
in German only. That record states that those attending ““Von”’ 
(meaning “From’’) “Sud” Carolina were Jacob Pleiler and 
Jacob Funderburk. 

In 1837 at the annual meeting of the Tennessee Synod, 
the Bethlehem Lutheran Church of Lancaster District, South 
Carolina, extended the Synod an invitation to hold its next 
annual meeting with the Bethlehem church. At that same 
meeting the Bethlehem group contributed one dollar as its 
share in paying for the cost of recording the minutes. 
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In 1844 an old Lancaster County trespass case record on 
file in the courthouse included plats which show that there 
was a church located in the northeastern section of Lancaster 
County south of what is now Otter Creek and north of 
Wild Cat Creek, and stood on land owned by Henry Rowell, 
not far from his home. Other homes shown in the vicinity 
were the old Henry Shute house and the Martin Plyler house 
which was located across Otter Creek from the Church. Old 
deeds show that in September 1852, Martin Plyler deeded two 
and one-half acres of land on Otter Creek in Lancaster Dis- 
trict to the Evangelical Lutheran Denomination of the Ten- 
nessee Synod of the State of South Carolina “for to build a 
church on.” The deed was witnessed by Henry Rowell, Wm. 
Rowell, and John Taylor and was delivered to John Taylor 
on March 24, 1853. A Bethlehem Lutheran Church was erected 
on the tract. 


Old Lancaster County deeds contain other names such as 
Tebold (Divault) Funderburk, Grem, Sings, Weaner, Seigrest 
(Secrest), Rape, and Stogner who may have been Lutheran. 


As the years passed, the German element with its 
Lutheran predominance was outnumbered and other churches 
of other denominations were organized. Gradually the Luther- 
ans dwindled in number till finally the church was abandoned. 
Henry Rowell remained a Lutheran all his life, consistently 
refusing to affiliate with any other denomination. 

In 1894 a Baptist church group was organized in the 
vicinity. They were given permission to meet in the old Beth- 
lehem Lutheran Church. When the Baptists decided to move 
the location of their church to the Buford community nearby 
they were permitted to tear down the old Bethlehem church 
and to use the material for building a church not far from 
the present Buford school and just a short distance from 
where the present Bethlehem Baptist Church now stands. 

8. TABERNACLE METHODIST CHURCH AND THE STORY 
OF THE REVEREND COONROD A. PLYLER, ORGANIZER OF 
CHURCHES. 


There is some doubt as to just when Tabernacle Method- 
ist Church was organized. The Chester District minutes of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for the year 1894 say, 
“the leading members are the Carnes, Plylers and Funder- 
burks .... This was the home church of the late Reverend 
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Coonrod A. Plyler, an honored and very useful local preach- 
er.” 


The Reverend Coonrod A. Plyler has become almost a 
legendary figure in eastern Lancaster County. With religious 
zeal and enthusiasm he began more Methodist churches in 
Lancaster County than any other one person. Among those 
churches whose organization is credited to him in his biogra- 
phy written by the Reverend W. A. Betts are: Hopewell 
Methodist Church (1875); Zion Methodist Church (1870) ; 
Saint Luke Methodist Church (1859—was first called Sun- 
shine); Five Forks of Chesterfield County; and Shiloh of 
Kershaw County. 


Coonrod A. Plyler was born February 4, 1812, in the ex- 
treme northeastern part of the county. The house shown on 
Mills’ map of 1825 is still standing. 


Those who knew him well said Plyler, a veteran of the 
Seminole War, was a ‘Fiddler, a dancer and a drinker but 
when he got religion he let all them things alone.’ He was 
licensed to preach in 1847. He was a man of little formal 
education and when he was asked if he had read the whole 
Bible his reply was that he did not know for there were so 
many words he ‘‘could not call.’”’ He became a self-educated 
man and his books are now in the archives of the South Caro- 
lina Collection at Wofford College. He was an excellent 
speaker and was often in demand. The following story is 
told to illustrate his candor: 

At Spring Hill Baptist Church one Sunday morn- 
ing he was called on to preach at 11 o’clock. It was 
communion Sunday. After the sermon, the pastor pro- 
ceeded to administer the sacrament, inviting as is the 
custom, only those of the same faith and order. Uncle 
Rod (as he was called) arose and said, “You say this 
is the Lord’s table?” Upon being answered in the af- 
firmative he replied, “Well, I always make myself at 
home at the Lord’s table,’ and forthwith partook of 
the elements, while no one interposed objection. 

The Reverend Coonrod A. Plyler died on December 18, 
1893. He lies buried in the Tabernacle Methodist Church 
cemetery. 


4. SAPP’S CROSSROADS AND COMMUNITY. 


The Sapps are comparative newcomers to the county but 
representatives of the family have been outstanding leaders. 
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(LEFT) MONUMENT TO REVEREND GEORGE POPE, FOUNDER 
OF FLAT CREEK BAPTIST CHURCH. (RIGHT) HOME PLACE 
OF REVEREND C., A. PLYLER 


FORK HILL BAPTIST CHURCH AS IT LOOKED IN 1890 
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Randall H. Sapp migrated to this community in 1859 from 
North Carolina. 

His son, Daniel F. Sapp, born August 15, 1860, died 
April 29, 1927, served as a member of the South Carolina 
Railroad Commission. He is buried in the New Bethel Meth- 
odist Church cemetery in Sapp’s Crossroads community. 

Claude N. Sapp was born on February 11, 1884, the son 
of Daniel F. and Mittie Fulp Sapp of this vicinity. He gradu- 
ated from Wofford College in 1907 with an A.B. degree and 
from the University of South Carolina law school in 1911 
with the LL.B. degree. He served 1912-13 as Lancaster Coun- 
ty Representative and 1920-24 as Richland County Represen- 
tative. | 

In 1933-34 he served as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the South Carolina Democratic Party. He was chair- 
man of the delegations to Chicago and Philadelphia conven- 
tions. He was president of the South Carolina College Alumni 
Association, 1933-36. In 1935 he was made United States 
District Attorney for the Eastern Division of South Carolina, 
an appointment he was holding at the time of his death on 
February 8, 1945. 

He had married Miss Mary Davis of Lancaster in 1916 
who died before him. To them were born two sons, Claude 
N. Sapp, Jr., and Joe Sapp. 

Claude N. Sapp had a keen sense of humor and delighted 
in telling jokes on himself. One of his favorites which has 
been widely circulated in both northern and southern states 
was the story of how he outwitted a “‘Yankee firm.” As a boy 
he lived near the O. K. Post Office located in the old Stewart 
home at Stewart’s Crossroads. Seeing an advertisement which 
stated that a boy could easily win a watch provided he sold 
enough blueing, a product then commonly used by all house- 
wives, he placed an order immediately. He sold the blueing 
but boy-like also spent the money. Soon letters began to come 
demanding the money. He lived in fear that his father would 
see one of the bills. Finally, in desperation, he went to the 
post office, bought an envelope and stamp. He carried that 
and a stubby pencil with him each time he went to get the 
mail—and you may be sure he went often. Finally another 
letter came from the company. Without opening it he 
wrote across the back “Claude Sapp is dead,” put it into the 
envelope he had ready, addressed it to the company, and 
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dropped it in the post office. For weeks he lived in terror but 
no more bills came. He said he learned two lessons: “Never 
take anything that does not belong to you,” and “A southerner 
can outwit a Yankee if he tries.” 

The late Roach 8. Stewart, prominent Lancaster and 
South Carolina lawyer, was born and reared at Stewart’s 
Crossroads. His father, James Harvey Stewart, was post- 
master of the O. K. Postoffice. 

5. ForTY ACRE Rock, A NATURAL CURIOSITY; TAXAHAW 
AND TRADESVILLE COMMUNITIES. 

The Forty Acre Rock in the Taxahaw section in the 
eastern part of the county is sometimes referred to as the 
Fifty Acre Rock. It is one of the natural curiosities and is 
often a picnic spot. 


FORTY-ACRE ROCK 


The vast rock hillside has a marking on it that resembles 
a huge footprint and is locally known as the “Devil’s Foot- 
print.” Legend and folklore claim that there is a cave under 
Forty Acre Rock which has never been fully explored. It is 
possible that the presence of rattlesnakes has discouraged 
such exploration. 

Forty Acre Rock, Hanging Rock, and Anvil Rock (in 
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the Beaver Creek church community) rate as Lancaster 
County’s three most unusual rock formations. 

An old book of poems published in 1850 and written by 
T. R. Magill of Lancaster has in it the following verses: 


Eternal rock, oh, where’s that race, 

Of those who roamed your base around? 
Time echoes back that scarce a trace 

Of all that race can now be found. 


A high earthen bank in the woods below Taxahaw is 
pointed out by residents as being the site of an old fort. Mr. 
Richardson’s letter (Tour II) bears out the tradition that 
there were forts built in various sections of the county, many 
of them probably temporary. 

The Taxahaw Academy, operated following the Con- 
federate War was one of the best schools in the county. 

Tradesville is the home of the Spring Hill Baptist Church 
which was organized in 1834. However there was a church 
even earlier in the community for an old Funderburk deed 
on file in Lancaster County dated 1806 refers to the “Spring 
Hill meeting house road.” 

The lovely old home near Tradesville located on Highway 
9, now owned and occupied by Mrs. Judd Funderburk, Sr., 
was erected by Samuel Funderburk about 1830-34. 

6. MINERALITE MINING COMPANY. 

One of the world’s largest mica mines of its kind is 
operated in Lancaster County about a half mile north of State 
Highway 903 and about two miles southeast of the Fork Hill 
crossroads. 

Mica is mined and sold to all parts of the world under 
the trade name of Mineralite. Thousands of tons are shipped 
annually. In the present day, mica is used in manufacturing of 
plastics, rubber, floor tile, roofing, asphalt compounds, linole- 
ums, cleaners, joint cements, textile coatings, polishes, weld- 
ing rods, refractory compounds, sizings, lubricants, abrasives 
and numerous other products. It is used chiefly, however, in 
the manufacture of paints. In medieval days the Indians mined 
mica long before the white man came to America. It is 
uncertain just what use they made of it. 

The mica mine was formerly an old gold mine of which 
there were several in the southeastern part of Lancaster 
County. 
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7. FLAT CREEK, OLDEST BAPTIST CHURCH IN LANCAS- 
TER COUNTY; OUTSTANDING LEADERS AMONG EARLY BAPTISTS; 
FORMER CENTERS OF ANGLICAN INFLUENCE NOW BAPTIST. 

The Flat Creek Baptist Church located in the extreme 
southeastern corner of Lancaster County was organized July 
4, 1776, according to local tradition, by the Reverend George 
Pope who lies buried in the churchyard. A monument erected 
by the congregation to his memory tells the story of his call 
to “go and preach at Lynches creek.’ Other pastors who 
served Flat Creek prior to 1790 were the Reverend John 
Catoe and the Reverend Charles Cook. Among those mem- 
bers of the church who attended associational meetings prior 
to 1790 we find such familiar names as Joseph Baker, Ruel 
Evans, Alexander Walden, and William Brewer. 

The Fork Hill Baptist Church, organized in 1813, is the 
second oldest Baptist church in the county. 

The Baptist Moriah Association of Baptist churches was 
organized in 1815. The original Association covered much 
more territory than it does now. Two of the leaders in the 
Moriah Association during its early years were the Reverend 
William Figures Brasington and the Reverend Joseph T. 
Copeland. They were followed by the Reverend James Aus 
Brasington, son of the elder minister, and the Reverend J ohn 
5. Croxton. 

The Reverend William Figures Brasington was descend- 
ed from Welsh Baptists who came to America from the town 
of Brasington. W. F. Brasington was baptised at the Baptist 
church in Camden. Along with the Reverend J. T. Copeland, 
he served as a missionary within the bounds of the Moriah 
Association. In 1833 he was called to be pastor at the Fork 
Hill Baptist Church. He died in 1883. 

The Reverend Joseph T. Copeland, also of Welsh descent, 
was born on August 17, 1788, and died on December 22, 1860. 
He was buried in the Hanging Rock Methodist Church 
Cemetery which was near his old homeplace, on the Charles- 
ton Road, which house later became the Coates place. His 
son, John T. Copeland, spent the greater portion of his life 
teaching in various schools in Lancaster County. 

The Reverend James T. Brasington died October 5, 1898 
and is buried in the cemetery at Wadesboro, North Carolina. 

The fourth and last minister in this group of Moriah 
Association leaders was the Reverend John Spencer Croxton, 
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of English descent. He was born in Lancaster County on May 
6, 1831 and died on October 8, 1899. He is buried in the Fork 
Hill cemetery and beside him lies his wife, Eliza C. Croxton, 
granddaughter of Glass Caston, the jurist. The Reverend 
Croxton, one of the most popular ministers of his day, served 
as pastor at Fork Hill for forty years. He suffered a cerebral 
hemorrhage which proved fatal while preaching from the 
pulpit of Heath Springs Baptist Church. 

Attention is called to the fact that these four ministers 
were of English descent. The lower portion of Lancaster 
County was predominantly Baptist and quite a number of 
the settlers were English (Welsh). For more than a century 
Lancaster County was rather sharply divided in religious be- 
liefs. Whereas the English and Welsh held sway as Baptists 
in the southern part, it has been noted that the Scotch Irish 
held the upper part as Presbyterians, with not more than one 
or two churches in the lower part. The Methodists did not 
organize till after the Revolution. 

This probably helps to explain why the Reverend Charles 
Woodmason, Anglican (Episcopal) missionary, stationed at 
Pine Tree Hill (Camden) from 1767 to 1772 had a little more 
successful ministry in the lower portion of the county. Lan- 
caster was a part of Saint Mark’s Parish at that time. Accord- 
ing to Woodmason’s reports one of his larger congregations 
was organized in the Flat Creek—Little Lynches Creek sec- 
tion. From this congregation of 150 he reported fifteen com- 
municants and full-fledged Episcopal church members. Smal- 
ler groups met at Hanging Rock and on lower Camp Creek. 
with only three or four communicants. 


A communicant is one whose application for church 
membership has been given personal confirmation by the 
bishop. England would send no bishops to confirm the mem- 
bership of the new applicants. In South Carolina no one ex- 
cept confirmed members of the Anglican church could vote. 
England’s consistent refusal to give the right of the vote 
caused many to turn from the Anglican church. With the 
approach of the Revolution the Reverend Woodmason found 
his Anglican congregations becoming smaller and smaller. 
His refusal to recognize as legal any marriages except those 
performed by a minister of his chureh—a church which would 
not supply enough ministers—caused both the minister and 
the church he represented to become more and more unpopu- 
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lar. He was accused of being a spy by many. In 1772 he left 
South Carolina and went to Virginia. 
The first fully organized Episcopal church in Lancaster 


District was Christ Church, Episcopal, organized in 1882 in 


the town of Lancaster. Among those who helped to organize 
this church were leaders who came to Lancaster from the 
Little Lynches Creek section of the county. 

One of the first Episcopal services known to be held in 
Lancaster District after the Revolutionary War was held in 
1853 in the Connors home in the present Flint Ridge section 
cn Little Lynches Creek. The service was conducted by Dr. 
Robert Henry, D.D., Episcopal minister and one-time presi- 
dent of the South Carolina College at Columbia. Dr. Henry, 
who had married a sister of William J. Connors, was visiting 
in Connors’ home when requested to hold the service. The old 
Connors place in later years has been known as the Robert 
Neal place. 

8. HAILE GOLD MINE, ONCE LARGEST PRODUCER OF GOLD 
EAST OF THE APPALACHIAN REGION. 

The Haile Gold Mine is located about three miles from 
the present town of Kershaw and is in Lancaster County. 

In 1827 gold was discovered on a branch of Little Lyn- 
ches Creek on the plantation of Colonel Benjamin Haile who 
had come to Lancaster District from Virginia. For two years 
mining on the Haile plantation was confined to pan-washing 
the gold from the creek and its banks. 

In 1829 a mineralized zone was discovered and mining 
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was begun on a large scale. In 1837 a 5-stamp mill was built 
on the property. It is said to have been the second stamp mili 
ever operated in the United States. The discovery of gold in 
California led to the gradual abandonment of the mine dur- 
ing the 1850’s. 

During the Civil War the Confederates obtained con- 
siderable quantities of copper and other chemicals derived 
from the pyrite ore deposits on the property. The buildings 
and equipment were destroyed by Union troops on their 
march through the South. 

In 1866 the Haile property was purchased by James 
Eldredge and in 1880 sold to a New York group who placed 
Ek}. Gybbon Spilsbury in charge as consulting engineer. Under 
Spilbury’s direction a 20-stamp mill was installed. For a 
time sulphide ore was mined. Many experiments were tried, 
but it was not till 1889 that Dr. Adolph Thies, who had come 
to Haile Mine in 1888, successfully worked out the so-called 
Thies Barrel Chlorination Process. 

From 1880 the mine was operated almost continuously 
for twenty-nine years. During that time there was a pro- 
duction of about 25 tons of ore per day for the first eight 
years and about 125 tons for the next 21 years. In 1908 
tragedy occurred when a boiler explosion wrecked the 60- 
stamp mill and killed the manager, Ernest Thies, son of Dr. 
Thies. 

Operations were discontinued. In 1911 John T. Stevens 
of Kershaw bought the property at a mortgage foreclosure 
sale and transferred it to Haile Gold Mining Corporation. In 
1913 a small cyanide plant was erected on the property to 
treat richer tillings from the early operations. After several 
months the project was abandoned. 

From August, 1915 to June, 1917, lump pyrite was mined 
by A. K. Blakeney from one of the deposits for suphuric 
acid manufacture. In June, 1917, the Kershaw Mining Com- 
pany took over the property under a lease contract and start- 
ed construction of a mill to concentrate 300 tons of crude 
pyrite ore per day. This mill operated below capacity from 
March to November, 1918, when the market collapsed at the 
close of World War I. 

In 1934 the mine was reopened and continued to operate 
till a shortage of necessary chemicals during World War IL 
caused operations to be suspended. The machinery was sold 
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to a munitions defense plant in Alabama. 
The entire property of the Haile Gold Mine covers four 
square miles but operations have been confined to less than 


sixty acres. There were five old open pits, namely the Haile, 


the Bumalo, the Blue Pool, the Blauvelt, and the Benguelin. 
The deepest workings reached by a winze below the 350-foot 
shaft, near the Haile pit, are reported to have extended to a 
vertical depth of 475 feet. All the old pits when filled with 
water in the majority of the pools had a deep orange red 
color. However, surprisingly, the water of the Blue Pool 
was aquamarine blue, not from the sky, but from minerals 
found in the spot. 

Mica is now being mined at Haile. 

Haile Gold Mine was at one time rated as the largest 
producer of gold east of the Appalachian mountains. Gold 
was poured at the rate of $1,000 worth a day. 

9. KERSHAW, SECOND LARGEST TOWN IN LANCASTER 
CouUNTY. 

The town of Kershaw, incorporated in 1888, is compara- 
tively new. In 1887 the railroad, now the Southern, was ex- 
tended from Camden to Marion, North Carolina. Captain 
James V. Welsh, a native of the present Pleasant Plains com- 
munity and a resident at that time of present Kershaw, per- 
suaded the railroad company that a station halfway between 
Camden and Lancaster would be profitable. It was first called 
Welsh’s Station but within a few months Captain Welsh him- 
self headed the movement to apply for a charter of incorpora- 
tion for the new town whose name was changed to Kershaw 
in honor of Major General J. B. Kershaw of Camden. 

James Brevard Kershaw was born in Camden in 1822. 
He studied law and practiced in his home town. He served 
cne year during the Mexican War as a lieutenant in the South 
Carolina Palmetto Regiment. In 1860 he was a member of 
the state convention which passed the Ordinance of Secession. 
In 1861 he was commissioned colonel in the South Carolina 
regiment. Shortly thereafter he was sent to Virginia where 
he took part in some of the most famous battles of the Con- 
federate War. He was promoted to the rank of Major General. 
Before the close of the war he was captured in the battle of 
Sailor’s Creek and was held a prisoner of war at Fort War- 
ren, Boston, Massachusetts. Upon his release he returned to 
Camden where he resumed his law practice. After the war 
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he became a state senator and then United States Congress- 
man in rapid succession. In 1874 he was appointed Judge 
of the Fifth Circuit, an office he held until his death on April 
N24 ahs 4 

When Kershaw was granted a charter of incorporation 
it elected the late Osborne Floyd as its first mayor (The Lan- 
caster Ledger, March 26, 1902; The Lancaster Enterprise, 
March 29, 1902.) Others who have served as mayor of the 
town are: J. E. Pearce, Captain J. V. Welsh, Osborne Floyd 
(second term), L. C. Hough, E. D. Blakeney, E. M. Estridge, 
J. M. Carson, J. C. Massey, G. C. Welsh, L. T. Gregory, C. F. 
Clyburn, Boyd Young, Q. A. Williford, Lewis Truesdale, and 
Arthur Jones, present incumbent. 

Kershaw grew by leaps and bounds. A pamphlet publish- 
ed in 1900 of which G. W. Malone was the author tells us 
that the town then had its own newspaper, the Kershaw Era, 
of which J. W. Hamel was the editor. There were three 
churches, a telegraph and telephone office, two banks, a large 
planing mill, a machine shop, a blacksmith and woodwork 
shop, two regular blacksmith shops, three restaurants, two 
ice houses, two barber shops, two shoe shops, two livery 
stables, a marble works, and dispensary. Among the stores 
there were several general merchandise and department 
stores and three drug stores. 

The R. L. Blackmon and the E. M. Estridge residences 
were rated in 1900 as being the finest residences in Kershaw. 

In 1888 a larger frame building replaced the little one- 
room schoolhouse which stood on Matson Street near the 
present Ralph Gregory home. 

In 1898 the Kershaw Graded School of nine grades was 
set up under the direction of the following trustees: R. L. 
Blackmon, J. V. Welsh, J. T. Stevens, E. D. Blakeney, and 
James M. Carson. 

In 1927 the brick high school building was erected and 
the two grammar school buildings were added in 1930 and in 
1936 respectively. The school is under the supervision of 
J. Prioleau Richards, Jr., who has been accorded the honor 
cof being elected superintendent of the Kershaw schools for 
a term of four years, an action without precedent in the com- 
munity. 

Kershaw has three churches within the city limits, the 
First Baptist Church, the Methodist Church, and the Presby- 
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terian Church. The oldest of the three is the First Baptist 
Church which was organized in 1881 under the name of 
Laurel Hill. An old cemetery on the northeastern outskirts of 
town marks the original location of the first church building. 
In 1890 the congregation erected a new building on its present 
location and changed the name to the Kershaw Baptist 
Church. The present edifice is the fourth building which has 
been erected. The Presbyterian Church was organized May 
24, 1891, with 16 charter members. The Methodist Church 
was organized the same year. 


Kershaw has a World War II Memorial Library which 
was dedicated in 1949. It was organized in 1927 and the 
present librarian is Mrs. Mamie Rice. 

The largest industry in Kershaw is the Springs Cotton 
Mill which was organized in 1912 under the direction of Colo- 
nel Leroy Springs. The plant became a part of the Springs 
Mills in 1933 when Colonel Elliott White Springs reorganized 
the company’s mills under one name. Between 1,000 and 1,500 
people are employed in the Kershaw plant. 

The Kershaw Oil Mill located near the Springs Cotton 
Mill plant is one of the largest in the South. It was founded 
in 1902 by the late John T. Stevens of Kershaw. It has grown 
steadily through the years. 

John T. Stevens was born in Lancaster County, not far 
from the old Cornerstone, on December 1, 1869. He was the 
eldest child of Captain James Hervey Witherspoon Stevens 
and his wife, the former Julia Anna Cureton. He was born 
on land owned jointly by his father and his uncle, J eremiah 
Cureton. Shortly after the birth of their son the family 
moved to the Antioch section of Lancaster County. The two- 
story house where the Stevenses lived and where John T. 
Stevens and his brothers and sisters were reared is stili 
standing. 

Stevens always took an active part in civic affairs in 
Kershaw. Both the parks are named in his honor. Stevens 
Acres, a mile southwest of the town has an excellent golf 
course, country club house, and a swimming pool. The new 
Stevens Park in the northeastern part of the town is now be- 
ing developed. A beautiful swimming pool, constructed at a 
cost of $80,000, was a joint gift of the Stevens Foundation 
and the Springs Company, Incorporated, It was officially 
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opened June 9, 1954. The pool was designed by E. L. Scruggs, 
chief engineer of the Springs Mills. 

On June 19, 1913, John T. Stevens married Miss Edna 
Henri Sitgreaves who is also a leader in civic affairs. Mrs. 
Stevens is a member of the Winthrop College Board of Trus- 
tees of South Carolina. 

Mr. Stevens was made a colonel on the staff of Governor 
Emile Harley. 

“Cap’n Johnny,” as he was called by all his friends and 
acquaintances, died in 1950. He was buried in the Kershaw 
cemetery in a handsome mausoleum. 

The town of Kershaw is situated on the Lancaster-Ker- 
shaw county line, a little more than half the town’s area being 
in Lancaster County. The schools, the churches and the main 
industries are located in the Lancaster County half of the 
town. 

The two-story Jefferson Horton house, three miles north 
of Kershaw, near the Center Grove Baptist Church, is now 
cwned and occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Jesse M. Mobley. The 
house was built in 1845 by James Jefferson Horton, son of 
Sterling and Mary Truesdale Horton. The Hortons, Robert- 
sons, and Catoes were among the pre-Revolutionary settlers 
in this community. The Evans Rollings home, approximately 
a mile north of the Horton home and on the same road is 
another of the older houses in the county. 
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1. AN OLD BOARDING SCHOOL OF 1850; EARLY FREE 
SCHOOLS OF LANCASTER DISTRICT. 

The present Elgin community, known in 1850 as Wood- 
ville, is four or five miles south of Lancaster on U. S. High- 
way 521. On the lower fringes of the community there is a 
two-story log house which is more than a hundred years old. 
It is now owned and occupied by T. Cecil Harper and his 
family. 

We have to date no record of who built this house but 
we do know that it was owned by Eli Bishop in the 1850’s. 
Bishop was a planter, a merchant, a slave trader, a saw mill 
operator, and a horse trader. He was also a charter member 
of the Jackson Masonic Lodge of Lancaster. We are interest- 
ed in his old homeplace because we can point to it and say, 
“There is a house where a school of the 1850’s was taught.” 

Bishop had a large family of daughters. He employed 
tutors to live in his home to teach them and other young 
women who boarded there. As soon as his daughters became 
old enough they took over the job of teaching. 

An old advertisement in the Lancaster Ledger, January, 
1855 announces that Miss Sara N. Bishop was one of the 
teachers at Woodville Female Academy. The school was de- 
scribed as being located on the Camden Road six miles south 
of Lancaster. The trustees of the school were: James M. In- 
gram, John T. Copeland, secretary, Jefferson R. Connell, 
treasurer, Robert S. McIlwain, Caswell Mobley, Dr. R. E. 
Wylie, Reverend W. F. Brasington, George F. Dunlap, James 
Baskins, James R. Magill, L. M. Cauthen, J. T. Mackey, and 
Pane ineram. | 

Boarding scholars stayed in one large dormitory room 
on the second floor. Classes were held in the first floor room 
on the south side of the house. It was typical of schools in 
that time and area. 

In addition to the literary subjects taught at Woodville 
Female Academy, the school also offered music, art, and sew- 
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ing lessons, the latter being more in the modern style of 
outside activity work. Lovely quilt patterns were exchanged 
and quilting parties were popular among the young ladies. 

Eli Bishop sold his homeplace to James M. Ingram in 
1853 but did not move to Florida till 1856. Thereafter the 
place became known as the William (Buck) Cauthen place. 
It was here that Nancy Bruce Cauthen was living at the close 
of the Confederate War when she received the message that 
her husband, Paschal Cauthen, was dying not far from Green- 
ville, South Carolina. Ill, wounded, and worn out from travel 
he was unable to come any farther. Securing the only con- 
veyance available, Nancy made the entire trip by wagon. She 
reached his side in time for him to recognize her before he 
passed away. 

At the same time that the Woodville Female Academy 
was being operated there were similar schools for girls and 
for boys throughout the district. A boys’ academy located not 
far from Woodville was the Woodlawn Academy “6 miles 
south of Lancaster courthouse” located on the Three Notch 
Road which connects Elgin community with Rich Hill com- 
munity. The school opened for its January 1855 session under 
the management of William Clinton Caston. Among the 
subjects listed were: Orthography, Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, English, Grammar, Geography, Bookkeeping, single 
and double file, Mathematics, Practical surveying, Latin, 
and Greek. 

In 1811 the state established free schools and at the close 
of 1812 the Lancaster commissioners made the following 
report: 


Total 

School Teacher Salary Pupils Term 
Cane Creek James Adams $ 50.00 18 Mar.-Sept. 
Indian Land Robt. Robertson 50.00 18 Mar.-Sept. 
Waxhaw John Williamson 100.00 20 Jan.-Oct. 
Cane Creek Elijah Crockett 50.00 25 Mar.-Sept. 
Lancasterville William Gibson 50.00 238 May-Nov. 
Little Lynches Cr. Nath’l Clark 50.00 22 Apr.-Oct. 
Camp Creek Jas. McDillon 50.00 20 Apr.-Oct. 
Indian Land Jas. McDillon 50.00 

Flat Creek Dan’! Monogon 50.00 18 May-Nov. 
Cedar Creek Wm. Johnston 50.00 22 Apr.-Oct. 
Hanging Rock McGary 50.00 20 May-Nov. 


Nov. 10, 1812 — Benj. Massey, Chairman 
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THE CECIL HARPER HOME, ELGI FORMERLY THE 
“WOODVILLE ACADEMY” 


By 1817 the Free Schools in Lancaster had increased to 
nineteen. The report that year was as follows: 


Total 
School Teacher Pupils Term Salary 
Little Lynches Cr. Thomas Hays 18 3 Mos. $ 36.00 
Blackjack Meet- 
ing House Edmund Williams 1 3 MOS. 2.00 
Cane Creek James Wilson By IAA ener 24.00 
Little Lynches Cr. James Blackmon 4 6 mos. 16.00 
Rockwater Farm William Adams 7 3 mos. 14.00 
Lynch’s Creek William Rowell 24 3 mos. 48.00 
Waxhaw Creek Daniel Ivy 5 3 MOS. 18.00 
Camp Creek John Sanderson 6 6 mos. 25.44 
Camp Creek John Sanderson 10 #£412 mos. 110.00 
Gills Creek James McAteer 4 3 mos. 8.00 
Cedar Creek Jona. Thompson 2% 9 mos. 161.25 
Waxhaw Creek W. Wollcott 3 3 mos. 6.00 
Cedar Creek Thomas Greer 18 441 days 43.92 
Cane Creek John Sanderson 12 #412 mos. 120.00 
Camp Creek John Cothan 10 9 mos. 27.81 
McDaniel’s Ferry, 
Catawba (River) John McCottry 20 6 mos. 42.20 
Hanging Rock 
Creek D. B. Hoffman 4 3 MOs. 12.00 
Waxhaw Meeting 
House William Adams 6 3 Mos. 9.00 
Rums Creek Robert Douglas 6 38 mos. 10.59 
$734.33 


Note: The above reports were copied by Miss Nancy Crockett and 


Mrs. Ben C. Hough, Jr. 
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Of the schools listed in the above reports, the Blackjack 
Meeting House school was in the vicinity of the present 
Shiloh Associate Reformed church which was formerly known 
as the Blackjack Meeting House. The Rockwater Farm school 
was located in the Waxhaws community not far from the 
Landsford crossing. 

There is no way of knowing whether the schools listed 
were public or private for Thomasson tells us that if the 
public funds were not sufficient to employ a teacher for the 
year, then he was to be employed for as long as possible. On 
the other hand the board had the right to unite the public 
funds with private funds. This was usually done by paying 
the tuition of poor scholars to a private school, and this was 
the plan pursued in the majority of the districts. 

One of the leaders in the mid-century struggle for more 
free schools in South Carolina was Thomas Walker Huey, 
twice elected senator from Lancaster District. (Colonel Huey 
lies buried in the Tirzah Presbyterian Church cemetery just 
across the North Carolina line. The old Thomas W. Huey 
home on the Monroe Road is one of the older homes in Lan- 
caster County. It is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Her- 
locker.) 


2, PLEASANT HILL, A FORMER INCORPORATED TOWN. 


Pleasant Hill is located at the intersection of the old 
Rocky River Road with the Camden-Waxhaw Road. In 1890 
Pleasant Hill citizens applied for and received a charter of 
incorporation. The town limits were set as one-fourth a mile 
square. The only clue as to the origin of the name is the pos- 
sibility that the Reverend Charles Woodmason, the Anglican 
minister who preached in this section in 1767, may have been 
referring to this place when he said on one occasion that he 
had selected a future home site on a “Pleasant Hill” in Craven 
County. 


This community grew up around the forks of the Great 
Road (Salisbury-Charles Town) and the Rocky Mount Road. 
It is interesting to know that during the Revolutionary War 
it was near the fork of these two roads that Tarleton paused 
long enough to dispatch Captain Kinloch with a surrender 
summons to Colonel Buford whom the British detachment 
were pursuing. Calling on Buford to surrender, Tarleton 
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intimated that further flight was useless because the British 
were already at “John Barkley’s” with the Americans only 
five or six miles in advance. 


As far back as 1850, records show there was a post office. 
There was also a Pleasant Hill Academy. In 1850 the com- 
munity had a mercantile store, a general store, and a thriving 
tanning and shoemaking industry. 


Dr. Ervin lies buried in the community on land that was 
first granted to his father, Samuel Ervin, one of Marion’s 
men from Williamsburg County. After inheriting the land 
Dr. Ervin moved to Lancaster County with his family, built 
his home and practiced medicine. After his death the property 
became known as the Wesley Beckham place. Many of his 
descendants are now residents of Lancaster County. Among 
those who lived elsewhere is Dr. J. Mauldin Lesesne, president 
of Erskine College. 


The old Dr. Baskins home is still standing in the Pleasant 
Hill community. The Baskins family was prominent in early 
county history. 

Early settlers in the vicinity bore such names as Gaston, 
Caston, Barber, Barkley, Strain, Stover, Shaver, Shane, 
Campbell, McLure, Douglas, Joyner, Clarke, Croxton, Beck- 
ham, Barnet, Marshall, Rutledge, Horton, Ingram, Ervin, 
Baskins, Robertson, Cauthen, Hammond, Mackey, Sims, Bal- 
lard, Hughes, Fleming, Johnston, Coile, Bridges, Andrews, 
Van Landingham, Russell, and Bailey. Some of these were 
Seotch Irish while some were of Welsh or English descent. 


The old Samuel Caston Tavern shown on Mills’ map of 
1825 was located on the northeastern side of the road across 
the railroad from the present Dwight Bridges home. The land 
had been originally granted to Glass Caston, father of 
Samuel. Glass Caston came to Lancaster County in 1763 in 
company with his brother John. They were of Welsh descent. 
Records show that a Glass Caston died in Essex County, Vir- 
ginia in 1714 leaving a widow, Ann Ferguson Caston, and 
one child, John Caston. John and Glass who came to Lancas- 
ter are thought to have been the sons of John. 


In 1768 Glass Caston was appointed a Craven County 
justice from this section. In 1769 when Camden District was 
set up, he was appointed a justice, an office he was still hold- 
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ing in 1773 along with John Chestnut, George Sanders, James 
Cantey, John Cantey, Thomas Sumter, and Joseph Kirkland. 
During the Revolutionary War he entered the American 
service. In 1779, toward the close of the war he was appoint- 
ed as one of the “Enquirers and collectors” for the District 
eastward of the Wateree which included present Lancaster 
County. Other tax collectors who served with him from 1779 
through 1781 were John Doby, John Marshall, John Gabriel 
Guignard, John James, Jr., Samuel Little, Isham Moore, Wil- 
liam Wilson, John Chestnut, and John Dickey. Gregorie, in 
her Life of Thomas Sumter says that in the fall elections of 
1784 for Camden District “General Sumter . . . was elected 
to the new Assembly, receiving an equal vote with Colonel 
Richard Richardson and Glass Caston for the Camden dis- 
trictie 

In 1785 Glass Caston received two grants of 200 acres 
each in the Pleasant Hill area. He built a home and establish- 
ed his residence on the Great Road from Charleston. His 
sons received grants near him. He died in 1804, his wife, 
Elizabeth, and son, Glass, Jr., being the administrators of 
his estate. His son, Samuel, inherited the home place at 
Pleasant Hill and it is designated on the Mills’ map as the 
“Samuel Caston Tavern.” It burned in 1836. 

Mills’ map of Lancaster District shows nine of these 
taverns on the Great Road, seven within the limits of Lan- 
easter District, one just across the line in Kershaw District, 
the other across the North Carolina line in the panhandle 
section. The seven within Lancaster District were: Caston’s, 
Sander’s, Nathan Barr’s, Drafern’s, Anderson’s, Climer’s, 
and Seamore’s. In addition, there were Graham’s Tavern near 
the Rocky River Road crossing at Gill’s Creek and R. Ilwan’s 
(McIlwain Tavern) near the headwaters of lower Camp 
Creek. The chimney of the old Graham Tavern is still stand- 
ing. There is a local tradition that George Washington once 
stopped there during his younger days. 

Added to the taverns listed were those within the 
town of Lancaster. In 1810 there was a Dunlap Tavern. In 
1820 John Davidson operated the Eagle Tavern in Lancaster 
which was taken over that same year by W. R. Dickey. The 
Globe Tavern which later was called Mittag Inn was an- 
other. 

The tavern was an important part of the life of the com- 
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munity. Mail was delivered and received there by stage 
coach. It was the center of festivities. On July 11, 1816, the 
Camden Gazette carried the following announcement concern- 
ing a Fourth of July celebration held in present Pleasant Hill: 


LANCASTER DISTRICT: The last anniversary 
of our national independence was warmly celebrated 
at Captain Samuel Caston’s in the lower battalion of 
the 34th Regiment, by Captain James Ingrem’s beat 
company, the Lancaster Fencibles, Capt. John Sim’s 
Riflemen, and the Lancaster troop commanded by Lt. 
Francis Ingrem, together with a great number of 
other respectable and patriotic citizens. 


The churches in Pleasant Hill are comparatively young 
organizations. The Negro Salem Methodist Church, organized 
by the Reverend Coonrod A. Plyler shortly after the Civil 
War is among the oldest churches in the community. The 
charter members were former slave members of the Salem 
Methodist Church which had been organized by the white 
population at the beginning of the century. 


The Associate Reformed Church of Pleasant Hill was 
organized in 1899. The present brick edifice was erected in 
1926. The Pleasant Hill Baptist Church was organized in 
1924 with 32 charter members. Its present colonial style 
brick building was completed in 1954. The Mary Mobley 
Robertson Memorial Chimes were given by the children of 
Mrs. Lewis (Mary Mobley) Robertson, a charter member of 
the church. 


8. HEATH SPRINGS, A WATERING PLACE OF ANTE-BEL- 
LUM DAYS. 

The Hanging Rock Mineral Spring (known in later 
years as Heath’s Spring) has long been the center of interest 
in the present Heath Springs area. In 1825 Robert Mills in- 
cluded the following description in his South Carolina Sta- 
tistics: | 

One mile from Hanging rock creek there 1Seea 
mineral spring, 400 yards from the road. It is very 
transparent, bubbling up through clear sand, and is 
intensely cold. It deposits about the well and stream, 
a great deal of the yellow matter common to chalybeate 
springs. The taste and smell are sensible. It acts as a 
gentle aperient and is strongly diuretic. A gentle de- 
scent leads to the spring. It is delightfully shaded by 
trees and has a fal! for a plunging or shower bath. It 
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has been proposed by the proprietor to build a house 
on a high and healthy situation to accommodate those 
who may be induced to visit the spring. 


We do not know who the owner was at that time but in 
1840 Francis Connell deeded his home place to his son Phile- 
mon Connell. It was described as being on the “east side of 
the main road from Lancaster Court House to Camden” 
(present road from Lancaster to Camden by way of Congress- 
man Richards’ home) and as being ‘‘on the waters of Hang- 
ing Rock creek.” It was bound by lands of Francis Ingram 
and others. In 1846 Philemon Connell sold the same land in- 
cluding the home where he was living to James M. Ingram. 
The land was described as being on the waters of Hanging 
Rock Creek and as being bound on the north by lands of John 
L. Cunningham and Caswell Mobley, on the east by lands of 
Francis Ingram, south by James M. Ingram and on the west 
by the main road from Charlotte to Camden. James M. In- 
gram carried out the proposed plan of opening a health resort 
on the property. On May 28, 1865, the Lancaster Ledger 
carried the following advertisement: 


HANGING RocK MINERAL SPRINGS INN 


This watering place, situated in Lancaster district, 
on the road from Camden to Lancasterville, near that 
great natural curiosity, the Hanging Rock, and near 
the Hanging Rock Battle Grounds of the Revolution, 
will be opened for the reception of visitors on the 1st 
July, 1856. The properties of the water are sulphur, 
magnesia and iron. They have in many cases afforded 
great relief and effected permanent cures. 

The Springs are 27 miles from Camden and the 
stage passes from Camden every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday; and 11 miles from Lancasterville and the 
stage passes by from the latter place every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. The neighborhood is a delight- 
ful one and very healthful, affording an abundance of 
choice fruit. 

Every attention will be given. The fare shall not 
only be the best the market affords but whatever suits 
the taste and appetite of every visitor. The Springs will 
be under the immediate superintendence of A. J. Bel- 
den and Lady, who will spare no pains to make every 
visitor feel at ease and at home. I will, however, be 
there every day, giving my assistance also. Board will 
be reasonable, no complaint will be made at the bill. 

James M. Ingram 
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Old-timers tell us that the Hanging Rock Mineral Springs 
Inn became quite popular. A race track, so tradition says, ex- 
tended around a field from the inn to the old place which later 
became known as the David Hendrix place. Horse racing and 
fox hunting were among the favorite amusements for those 
who came to drink of the healthful mineral spring water. 


The inn was still in operation in 1826 despite the dif- 
ficulties of war. On April 23, 1862, the Lancaster Ledger 
carried the following advertisement: 


HANGING RocK MINERAL SPRINGS 


The subscriber is desirous of renting out for the 
season the watering place known as the Hanging Rock 
- Mineral Springs situated on the stage road running 
from Camden to Lancaster C. H. about twenty-seven 
miles from the former and eleven from the latter. The 
water is well known as possessing highly valuable 
medicine properties being strongly chalybeate. The 
situation is as healthy as any place in the Confederate 
States and it has the advantage of good society. 

Country produce and provisions may be procured 
within convenient reach at comparatively cheap rates. 
The place is ready supplied with all necessary house- 
hold and kitchen furniture and will afford ample ac- 
commodation for seventy-five to one hundred persons. 

’ I prefer to rent the whole to one person; but if 
that is impracticable I will rent cabins or single rooms 
to families, ready furnished as above stated. 

The terms will be easy and reasonable. 

Persons may communicate with me at my re- 
sidence near Hanging Rock or I may be addressed at 
Hanging Rock P. O., S. C. 

James M. Ingram 

Charleston Mercury will please copy twice notice 
editorially and send the bill to the undersigned at 
Hanging Rock. 


There is no definite record of just what happened to the 
Hanging Rock Mineral Springs Inn and the cabins about itt 
Presumably it was burned by Sherman’s soldiers in the in- 
vasion of 1865. 

In 1867 Captain Ingram deeded 1,000 acres of land to 
his son-in-law, J. J. Horton, husband of Sarah Ingram Hor- 
ton. The thousand acres included the mineral spring, (the 
Connell tract), the James M. Ingram home tract and other 
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property, part being in Kershaw District and part in Lancas- 
ter. 

In 1880, Sara Ingram Horton, widow of J. J. Horton, 
sold the “Mineral Spring tract” of 148 acres to Phillip T. 
Cauthen. It was bound on the north by the Alfred Andrews 
land and lands of Mrs. Naney Mobley, by Jesse Mobley lands, 
lands of James M. Ingram estate, and on the west by the 
“Public road leading to Lancaster C. H. from Camden.” 

In 1888 Phillip T. Cauthen sold a total of 290 acres, in- 
cluding the mineral spring tract to B. D. Heath of Union 
County, North Carolina. Thereafter the spring was referred 
to as the Heath Spring. 

The post office of which Phillip T. Cauthen was the post- 
master was called the Heath Spring Post Office. And thereon 
hangs a story of confusion concerning the naming of the 
town of Heath Springs. 

In Lancaster, a business firm operated under the name 
of Heath, Springs, and Company, as early as 1886. On July 
19, 1889, B. D. Heath deeded lot No. 32 on the corner of 
Branch and Bridges in the present town of Heath Springs 
to W. S. Porter, W. L. Croxton, and H. B. Mobley, deacons 
of the newly organized “Heath Springs” Baptist Church. 

On December 24, 1890, the South Carolina Legislature 
passed Act 605 whereby “Be it enacted, ... that the said town 
shall be called and known by the name of Heath Springs, and 
its corporate limits shall extend one-half mile North, East, 
South and West from the Baptist Church, so that said town 
shall be one mile square.” 

On January 5, 1916, in accordance with a petition signed 
by the residents of Heath Springs under the leadership of the 
late E. Chalmers Williams, the United States Post Office De- 
partment changed the official name of the post office from 
Heath Spring to Heath Springs so that the name of the town 
and its post office might be one and the same. 

The mineral spring at Heath Springs now is owned by 
Colonel Elliott White Springs. 

The Heath Springs Baptist Church called as its first 
pastor, the Reverend John Spencer Croxton who helped to 
organize the church in 1889. (See Tour LL Ts) 

The Presbyterian Church of Heath Springs was organiz- 
ed in 1890. The congregation still worships in the lovely colo- 
nial sanctuary completed that year. It has been renovated 
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in recent years. A second building, erected about 1909, was 
torn away some years ago when the congregation returned 
to the older and more substantial one. 


The Salem Methodist Church of Heath Springs was or- 
ganized sometime before 1820. It is shown on Mills’ map as 
being located just north of the present town on the east side 
of the Charlotte-Camden Road. About 1840 a new building 
was constructed on the site of the present Salem cemetery on 
land deeded to the church in 1838 by Frederick Crimminger. 
The first church, a log building, was sold to the Sunshine 
(St. Luke) Methodists at Elgin about 1867. They sold it to 
the Negro Calvary Methodists somewhat later. 


The new Salem Methodist Church building was used till 
1897 when a near tragedy occurred. The sleepers of the 
crowded church collapsed during a night service. In speak- 
ing of the happening an issue of the Lancaster Ledger dated 
September 1, 1897, reported that 

Salem church near Heath Springs was crowded 
to its utmost capacity last Sunday night . . . Persons 
who were present say that the scene which followed 
the breaking of the sleepers was indescribable, but 
it is horrifying to contemplate what would have been 
the result had the building fallen. The lamps were all 
burning and the probability is that a hundred people 
would have been caught under the timbers and burned 
fowdeath “7... 


The next church was built in the heart of town on a lot 
deeded: to the trustees by the late Colonel Leroy Springs and 
his business associate, J. M. Heath, in the year 1898. The 
building was probably completed in 1899. It was torn 
away about 1950 to make room for the present lovely Gothic 
structure which now houses the congregation. 


Mention cannot be made of Salem Methodist Church 
without telling of the Salem Campground, one of the famous 
old-time camp meeting grounds of early days. The Reverend 
Lucius Bellenger, author of Stray Leaves which was published 
in 1870 said, “Salem campground . . . was a famous place in 
the olden time. It was situated on the direct stage route from 
Camden to Lancaster.” 


As was noted in our study of old Waxhaw Presbyterian 
Church, the first camp meeting held in South Carolina was 
held at Waxhaw. The second camp meeting in South Carolina 
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was held at Hanging Rock just three or four weeks after that 
at old Waxhaw. 

As time went by members who attended regularly erected 
their own cabins on the grounds for their convenience when 
attending the camp meetings. Huge crowds would collect 
for preaching which sometimes lasted a week or more with 
services many times during each day. 

Gradually Salem campground was taken over as a ceme- 
tery. Old Salem Church stood just west of the tombstone of 
Robert Crimminger, son of the donor. An arbor stood back of 
the church. Most of the cabins were on the north side of the 
church. 

The town of Heath Springs has within its town limits 
an old Tarleton camp site. Tarleton camped near the Duncan 
home now occupied by Miss Mannie Duncan and her sister, 
Mrs. E. C. Croxton. 

Tarleton, the young and cruel British officer of Buford 
Battleground, was once forced to decree a parole possibly on 
this spot. Dr. J. Marion Sims tells the incident in The Story 
cf My Life. 

Charles Mackey, a patriot of Lancaster County, was a 
fiery Revolutionist and a wily spy for the American Cause. 
The British tried repeatedly to capture him. Finally he was 
tricked into capture by Tories who went to his home claim- 
ing to be Whigs seeking a guide. Instead of raising a plank 
in the floor and disappearing into the swamp back of the 
house as was his custom he listened long enough to hear them 
announce a pretended victory for the Americans. Mackey was 
so sure they were friends that he rushed out to hear more. He 
was taken prisoner and carried to Tarleton’s camp. 

The British decreed that he be shot as a spy. His wife, 
Lydia Mackey, upon learning of his fate, made her way into 
camp and under the pretext of selling fruit, gained entrance. 
Securing the sympathy of a young British officer she was 
permitted to await Tarleton’s return that she might plead 
for her husband’s release. 

When Tarleton returned to camp from drill Lydia begged 
him for the release of Charles. Brusquely Tarleton refused to 
listen and began to mount his horse to escape further en- 
treaties. With a deft hand Lydia caught him by the ankle and 
forced him to the ground. When this was repeated the third 
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time, Tarleton, in a fury of chagrin and embarrassment, 
ordered the parole of Charles Mackey. 

Mahala Mackey, daughter of Charles and Lydia Mackey, 
married John Sims. Their son was J. Marion Sims, whose 
birthplace we shall visit on this tour. 

4, THE SPRINGS-STEVENS STATE FISH HATCHERY. 

The Springs-Stevens State Fish Hatchery, located on the 
old Lancaster-Camden Road (Old Camden-Waxhaw) about 
one half mile below the town of Heath Springs was named in 
honor of Colonel Elliott White Springs and the late Colonel 
John T. Stevens. These two men gave the land for the hat- 
chery. 

The first ponds were completed in 1936 by the Works 
Projects Administration. In 1936 the state placed 4,200 fish 
in the main pond and 17,000 in the rearing ponds. 

The main dam has a base of 110 feet, a height of 15 feet 
and a width of 18 feet. There are a total of six ponds. Fish 
are shipped from the Springs-Stevens hatchery to all parts 
of South Carolina to stock the many ponds in the state. 

Lancaster County leads the state in the number of ponds 
that have been created during the past few years. They 
are used not only for fish but as water supply for parched 
lands during a drought, for cattle, and for recreation. 
There are at present nearly 1,000 of these artificial ponds 
and lakes in Lancaster County. 

5. HISTORIC HANGING ROCK COMMUNITY. 

The community around famous old Hanging Rock is 
saturated with stories of historical interest. 

In 1752 William McKee was given a grant of land on 
Hanging Rock Creek. The grant included the Hanging Rock 
itself. The plat shows that a Catawba Path crossed the 
creek at the ford just a few hundred yards north of the Rock. 
Hanging Rock, huge and massive, is a natural curiosity. 

In time the Catawba Path across Hanging Rock Creek 
became a road which is being used today. A bridge spans the 
ereek between the Rock and the ford crossing shown on the 
old plat. 

A granite marker commemorating the battle of Hanging 
Rock was erected at the foot of the Rock in 1948 by the Wax- 
haws Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Hanging Rock battleground site lies about three quar- 
ters of a mile south of the Hanging Rock Creek crossing of 
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TWO PICTURES OF” 
HANGING ROCK. — 
(ABOVE) A PHOTO-. 
GRAPH. (BELOW) 
DRAWING FROM 
LOSSING’S FIELD 
BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


(RIGHT) WILLIAM |} 
R. DAVIE, 1756-1820, | 
ONE OF THE 
AMERICAN 
COMMANDERS 
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paved county road 15, old Camden-Waxhaw Road. As late as 
1915 the old breastworks on the west side of the road were 
still in evidence. 

In 1780 the British made a determined effort to overrun 
South Carolina. British posts were established at various 
points in the state, among them one at Rocky Mount and one 
at Hanging Rock. 

At Hanging Rock the British force camped south of 
the creek crossing the Camden-Waxhaw Road. North Caro- 
lina Tories, 800 strong, under Colonel Bryan were stationed 
in the northernmost part of the camp nearest the creek. 
The British Regulars were stationed about a quarter of 
a mile farther down the road. The west of the camp was 
defended by breastworks. The steep hill of the ravine on the 
creek side (east) was deemed: sufficient protection for the 
camp on that side. 

During the latter part of July, 1780, Sumter made an 
unsuccessful attempt to take Rocky Mount. But the Ameri- 
cans did not give up. On August 1, 1780, Major William R. 
Davie and a scouting party left the American camp on Wax- 
haw Creek and skirted the Hanging Rock British post in an 
effort to ferret out its weaker points. Somewhere within 
sight of Hanging Rock they trapped a party of Tories who 
had halted at a house nearby. 

Dividing his party of eighty men into two groups Davie 
attacked with one group while the other circled the house so 
as to cut off the retreat of the enemy. Trapped in a long lane 
leading to the house, all the Tories, with few exceptions were 
killed or wounded. Sixty valuable horses and one hundred 
muskets were taken by Davie’s men. The British in the main 
camp heard the commotion but by the time they reached the 
scene of the skirmish Davie and his men had escaped. The 
Americans reached their camp on the Waxhaws without suf- 
fering the loss of a single man. 

Sumter, Davie, and Hill planned an immediate attack on 
the British post at Hanging Rock. The Americans, number-: 
ing 600 South Carolinians under Sumter, a number of North 
Carolinians under Irvin, and 35 Catawba Indians under Chief 
New River collected at Landsford. American historians say 
that the number of British stationed at the Hanging Rock 
post was double that of Sumter’s men who made the attack. 

At dusk on the evening of August 5, 1780, the American 
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force left Landsford under the command of Sumter. March- 
ing cautiously and quietly they proceeded toward Hanging 
Rock. At midnight they stopped somewhere within two miles 
of the British post and there rested till dawn. With the com- 
ing of day they made a swift attack from the creek side of the 
camp climbing the steep side of the ravine under cover of the 
trees and undergrowth. It was their plan to attack the center 
of the British camp but through error their guide led them 
too far to the right and they attacked the Tory division first. 
The Tories, taken by surprise, fled toward the center of the 
camp. The Americans pursued. 

In the battle that followed the British Prince of Wales 
Regiment under the command of Major John Garden was 
almost annihilated. Davie’s loud voice could be heard above 
the roar and din of battle calling on the British to surrender 
or die. The British fought doggedly in stubborn sullenness. 
Prodded by the bitter memory of Buford’s massacre, the 
Americans pressed to the very heart of the camp. The British 
were forced to fall back. 

At one point in the fight the British regiments almost 
turned the tide of the battle by boldly circling through a 
wooded section and falling upon the Americans. Nothing 
caunted, the Americans retreated just far enough to find 
cover behind the rocks and trees. They returned fire with 
such deadly aim that the English threw down their arms and 
surrendered. The remainder of the British force retreated 
hastily down the road. In the confusion that followed the 
Americans captured the British supplies and ammunition 
stores. 

Unfortunately for the Americans, the British supplies 
included a quantity of rum. In vain their officers urged them 
to attend to the business of fighting, of disarming the wound- 
ed, and of pursuing the fight to a finish—which could have 
been a complete and a glorious victory. They were more in- 
terested in the loot—particularly the rum. 

Order was finally restored about ten o’clock. Under the 
hot morning sun the Americans began to withdraw with 
their own wounded and with the captured supplies. 

Various authorities give different figures in estimat- 
ing the losses in the battle of Hanging Rock. It is generally 
conceded that the British loss was about 200 whereas the 
American loss was 40 men and two officers. 
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According to the historian, Hill, the British consoled 
themselves with some military music after their withdrawal 
from the battle to a safe distance from which they watched 
the proceedings. During an interlude they gave three cheers 
for King George. The Americans responded with three cheers 
for their hero, George Washington. 

Another incident occurred which has the element of 
humor in it. It happened as follows: 


... It was here also that one of the Gaston boys 
(there were four of them) ran for a branch to slake 
his thirst, deeming himself desperately wounded—he 
could hear the blood spurting from his body to the 
leaves as he ran—he fell at the branch with only 
enough strength to say to others who were drinking, 
“I am wounded and bleeding—stop the blood.” On 
examination it was found that he was not bleeding 
but a ball had pierced his powder horn, which sent 
the powder in a jet at every stop, on the leaves. Such 
is imagination. (Historical Collections of The Joseph 
Habersham Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Vol. VIII, Atlanta, Georgia, as collected by 
Charles P. Byrd, Printer, 1910.) 

Dr. Richard Evans Wylie of Lancaster District wrote 
the following verses taken from his poem commemorating 
Captain John McLure who died of wounds received in the 
battle at Hanging Rock: 


THE DEATH OF JOHN MCLURE 


Said Sumter, “Good men must be lost 
At yonder point I see.” 

McLure replied, “That is the post 
For Rocky Creek and me.” 


Though in their ranks red carnage stood 
Naught could their courage quell 

Three Gastons dying, mingled blood, 

A fourth one wounded fell. 


Take aim, the Tory columns rake » 

Who fears the soldiers’ grave 

No prisoners ’mong the Tories make 
The British suppliant save.” 

Thus fell McLure, the truly brave 

And filled the patriot’s tomb 

Where that man rests beyond the grave 
Let that place be my home. 
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There are two former home sites lying within what may 
have been a part of the battleground. The first is that of John 
Ingram and the second that of James Ingram. 

Mills’ map of 1825 shows John Ingram’s home as being 
on the Camden-Waxhaw Road approximately a mile south of 
the Hanging Rock Creek crossing. Old records tell us that 
Lancaster County’s first court sessions for six years, 1785 
through 1790, were held at Hanging Rock at the home of John 
Ingram. (See Tour I.) There is nothing at this place now 
to indicate, as far as the casual observer can see, the exact 
location of the old home place. 

On the other hand, the James Ingram home spot is de- 
finitely located by a well which is pointed out by tradition as 
the site of the old home which Sherman’s soldiers burned in 
1865. It was in the James Ingram home that President George 
Washington spent Thursday night of May 26th, 1791. While 
in the Ingram home he wrote a few comments in his Diary. 
He told of visiting Camden and of seeing the damage there 
done by the British eleven years before. He told of viewing 
the Camden battleground. Then he added: “After halting at 
cne Sutton’s 14 m from Camden I lodged at James Ingrams 
12 miles farther.” On the next evening he wrote: “Left In- 
gram’s about 4 o’clock, and breakfasting at one Barr’s 18 
miles distant lodged at Majr. Crawford’s 8 miles farther— 
About 2 miles from this place I came to the Corner where the 
No. Carolina line comes to the Rd.” 

John and James were both the sons of Alexander Ingram 
who came to Hanging Rock from Bent Mountain, Augusta 
County, Virginia, in 1763. Mouzon’s map of 1774 shows In- 
gram’s house on the east side of the road. Alexander Ingram’s 
grant of land lay along the Charles Town Road. 

Alexander Ingram died at Hanging Rock in November 
1791. He had four children according to Lancaster County 
deeds. They were William, John, James, and Ann. Records 
show that the estate was divided among the four. 

James Ingram was born in Lancaster County in 1766. 
He died in 1821 and was buried in the Hanging Rock Presby- 
terian Church cemetery on the eastern side of Hanging Rock 
Creek not far from Lick Branch. 

A few hundred feet south of the James Ingram home site, 
across the road in Kershaw County stands the lovely colonial 
home of Congressman and Mrs. J. P. Richards who bought 
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the place from E. Coke Bridges about 1947. The house was 
erected in 1825-1840, by Captain James M. Ingram who was 
born in 1801 and was the son of John Ingram. 

During Sherman’s raid Captain Ingram’s home escaped 
destruction because it was used as headquarters for the Union 
officers stationed in the vicinity. The kitchen door still bears 
the scars made by the Yankee soldiers when they attempted 
to batter it down to get to the food supplies. 

After the departure of the Yankees it was discovered 
that someone had disclosed the hiding place of the family 
valuables. All the slaves were brought before the old Captain 
for questioning. The guilty slave was pointed out by his fel- 
low slaves. The culprit was carried to the rear of the house, 
shot, and buried in a grave he dug for himself. 

In 1867 Captain Ingram, realizing his life was near its 
end, sold the homeplace to his son-in-law, Dr. J. J. Horton. 
Thereafter it became known as the Horton place. 

In his gubernatorial campaign of 1876 General Wade 
Hampton spoke in Camden on October 10. He then began the 
trip to Lancaster either by horseback or by stage for there 
was no train connection between the two towns in those days. 
The Lancaster militia went down to met him. In the mean- 
time Hampton decided to spend the night in the Horton home. 
The Lancaster militia spent the night on old Salem Camp 
Meeting ground. On the following morning they triumphantly 
escorted Hampton into Lancaster where he made one of the 
best speeches of his campaign. 

The most recent person of note to visit in the old Horton 
home, now the Richards home, was United States Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, and his wife who were the in- 
vited guests of Congressman and Mrs. Richards in June. 
1955. At that time the University of South Carolina bestowed 
the honorary degree of law on both Secretary Dulles and Con- 
gressman Richards. 

James Prioleau Richards, son of Norman S. and Phoebe 
Gibbes Richards, was born at Liberty Hill in Kershaw 
County, on August 31, 1894. As a boy he attended the Liberty 
Hill school. After attending Clemson College for two years 
he transferred to the University of South Carolina where 
he graduated from the law school. 

“Dick” Richards, as he is known to one and all, served 
in World War I, after which he took up law practice in Lan- 
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pastor. He married the former Katherine Wylie. After serv- 
ing a term as Lancaster County probate judge he was elected 
Congressman from Fifth District. He did not offer for re- 
election in 1956. 

He has made an outstanding record. He has twice served 
as chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. In 
1951 he was a member of a special committee appointed upon 
the request of General Dwight D. Eisenhower to go to Europe 
and study the Atlantic Pact military build-up. In 1953 he was 
appointed by President Eisenhower as one of the five dele- 
gates to the United Nations Assembly which met in New York 
that fall. As early as 1951 he was listed by the Congressional! 
Quarterly as being one of the six most outstanding legislators 
in the House of Representatives. 

Leaving the Richards home and returning to the marker 
which points to the Hanging Rock the traveller follows in 
part the old Catawba Path to the Hanging Rock Creek. After 
circling the Rock and the marker, attention centers next on 
two spots of interest on the eastern side of the creek. 

Continue in an easterly direction and turn right on the 
first paved road. The two story home on the right, one mile 
from the intersection, is the old homeplace of Dr. W. C. Cau- 
then, one of the three Lancaster signers of the Ordinance of 
Secession. The other two from the county were Dr. R. L. 
Crawford and the Reverend D. P. Robinson. (See Tours I and 
ITs} 

William Columbus Cauthen, son of Thomas Cauthen, Jr., 
and his wife, Nancy Stevens Cauthen, was born December 
20, 1825. He was the grandson of Thomas Cauthen, Sr., a 
Virginian who, tradition says, fought in the battle of Hang- 
ing Rock. The three brothers returned to Lancaster County 
after the Revolutionary War. Thomas Cauthen, Jr., bought 
land on the eastern side of Hanging Rock and there, William 
Columbus Cauthen, one of fifteen children was born and 
reared almost within sight of the place where he later built 
his home. The ruins of his childhood home may still be seen to 
the rear of the J. L. McGuirt home on the left side of the road 
opposite the Dr. Cauthen place. 

Dr. Cauthen died May 4, 1865, after serving in the Con 
federate War. He lies buried in the Hanging Rock Methodist 
Church cemetery which is on the west side of Hanging Rock 
Creek across the line in Kershaw County. 
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The site of the old Hanging Rock Presbyterian Church 
is marked on Mills’ map of Lancaster County of 1825. Noth- 
ing is there now to indicate that it was ever a church site 
save the abandoned cemetery in which only a few legible 
stones are left of what was once a large burying ground. 


One of the legible stones is that which marks the grave 
of James Ingram, born 1766, died 1821. Tradition says he is 
the James Ingram at whose house George Washington spent 
the night. Other legible stones bear the names of Ussery, In- 
gram, Bowers, Robertson, and Baker. 


The Hanging Rock Presbyterian Church was organized 
in 1788. It transferred its allegiance to the Associate Reform- 
ed Church about 1806 but returned to the Presbyterian fold. 


Hanging Rock Presbyterian Church combined with 
Beaver Creek Presbyterian Church to form what is now 
locally referred to as Bethel Church but which has the official 
name of the Hanging Rock Presbyterian Church. It is located 
on the eastern side of the road just across the line in Kershaw 
County on the old Camden-Waxhaw Road. 


(LEFT) MARKER DESIGNATING BIRTHPLACE OF DR. JAMES 
MARION SIMS. (RIGHT) SHERIFF JOHN SIMS, FATHER 
OF THE WORLD FAMOUS PHYSICIAN. 


6. BIRTHPLACE OF JAMES MARION SIMS, WORLD FAMOUS 
SURGEON. 
A South Carolina marker placed on the west side of 
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Highway 521 just north of the Salem cemetery points the 
way to the birthplace of James Marion Sims. 


The marker on the site of his birthplace was erected in 
1949 under the auspices of the Waxhaws Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution of Lancaster. 

J. Marion Sims, son of John and Mahala Mackey Sims, 
was born in Lancaster County, on January 25, 1818. Since 
the family lived near Heath Springs for the first twelve years 
of Sims’ life he attended the schools in that section. In The 
Story of My Life he wrote very entertainingly of his early 
school days. On one occasion Sims, the boy, was saved from 
Aarowning by fourteen-year-old Arthur Ingram who lived 
south of Hanging Rock Creek. 

His father, John Sims, was elected sheriff of Lancaster 
County in 1825 and thereafter took up residence in Lancaster 
where the boy, Marion, entered Franklin Academy. 

Upon completion of his studies at the Academy, Marion, 
at his father’s insistence, entered South Carolina College at 
Columbia. In The Story of My Life he insists that in no way 
did he distinguish himself in college. The fact that he was so 
desperately in love with the popular Theresa, daughter of Dr. 
Bartlett Jones, and that he considered his suit almost hope- 
less accounted for his apparent lack of interest in his studies. 
His story of that romance, his decision to study medicine, his 
final winning of the hand of his beloved Theresa, his failure 
as a doctor in Lancaster, and his subsequent success in New 
York make the story of his life very interesting reading from 
beginning to end. 


Sims migrated to Alabama in 1835. He came to Lancas- 
ter in 1836 to marry Theresa Jones and they returned to 
Alabama. In 1845 he established a private hospital for wo- 
men. In 1853 he moved to New York where the Woman’s 
Hospital was established through his efforts. He was put in 
charge of that hospital. 


He went to Europe and found himself in demand on ail 
sides. From 1863 to 1866 he served as surgeon to the Empress 
of France. Honors and medals were heaped upon him for his 
successful operations in many countries. Under the patron- 
age of Napoleon III he organized the American-Anglo Ambu- 
lance Corps. He accumulated a large fortune and returned to 
America to resume his practice. He was planning a return 
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visit to Europe when he died of a heart attack on November 
13, 1888. } 

Sims sent contributions to his friends and relatives in 
Lancaster following the invasion of Serman’s soldiers in 
1865. Later he gave an additional sum which was used to 
purchase a home and to buy 60 acres of land for the use of 
the poor in Lancaster County. The Lancaster County Home is 
still using the site. 

The untimely death of Dr. Sims was mourned not only 
in his native county but in America and in Europe for he had 
truly become a world famous man. (See Tour I) 

7. OTHER PLACES OF INTEREST IN SOUTHWESTERN PART 
OF COUNTY INCLUDE STONEBORO, CEDAR CREEK, MOUNT CAR- 
MEL CAMP MEETING GROUND, DRY CREEK, BELL TOWN AND 
DOUGLAS COMMUNITIES, AND SPRINGS PARK. 

Stoneboro is the name now given to the community that 
formerly was called Russell Place. The Stoneboro rock quarry 
pits are all that are left of a quarry that was operated in 
Lancaster County about 1900-1912. A narrow guage railroad 
was laid from the quarry to Heath Springs in 1906. Major 
J. R. Magill of Russell Place was given the honor of turning 
up the first shovel of dirt for that road. He was presented 
the shovel with his name inscribed on the handle. 

Major Magill, son of James B. Magill and Esther Rogers 
Magill, was born in Chester County on April 2, 1828. He 
moved to Lancaster in 1850 where he married the daughter 
of the Reverend Elias Frazier well-known minister of Lan- 
caster County. Magill’s second wife was a sister to his first. 
Prior to the Confederate War, Magill moved to Pleasant Hill 
and set up a general store. After the war he moved to Rus- 
sell Place where he owned and occupied the lovely two-story 
colonial house later known as the Heath Place, now owned and 
occupied by Mr. John Small. A wide porch extending across 
the front of the house is supported by twenty-foot-high 
columns made of solid granite taken from the nearby quarry. 

Magill was a member of the South Carolina Constitution- 
al Convention of 1895. He also served his county as Senator. 
There is a family tradition which claims that Major Magill 
wrote a letter to President Jefferson Davis on May 16, 18638 
protesting the Confederate Conscription Act because he felt 
that the overseers were needed more on the southern planta- 
tions than they were on the battlefield. Davis, according to 
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a copy of the original, turned the letter from Magill over to 
James A. Sedden, Confederate Secretary of War at the time. 
Secretary Sedden personally replied, conceding the wisdom 
of Magill’s advice. Lancaster County descendants have a copy 
of the letter and a sketch of Major Magill’s life written by 
Magill himself. 

J. R. Magill is buried in the Beaver Creek Baptist Church 
cemetery not far from Stoneboro. 

The lovely old homes found in Liberty Hill, just across 
the line in Kershaw County, make it a place worth visiting. 
Beaver Creek is the fisherman’s favorite in this vicinity. 

The Cedar Creek power plant and village are located 
near the site of the former thriving village of Kingsbury 
which is shown on Mills’ map of 1825. 

The New Hope Baptist Church at Cauthen Crossroads 
occupies the same location as a church shown on Mills’ map. 
However official records state that New Hope was not organ- 
ized till 1834. The Carmel Methodist Church was organized 
in this community in 1857-58. After forty to fifty years 
as an active church it was disbanded. An old cemetery and 
the church which has been transformed into a dwelling house 
mark the former location. The Bennetts, Twittys, and Mackeys 
were active members. 

The three oldest homes in the Dry Creek community are 
the McCardell, the Cauthen, and the MclIlwain houses. The 
last two were built in 1845. The McCardell house, erected 
1865-70, is a replica of the Stewart home constructed on the 
same spot in 1845 and burned by the Union soldiers in 1865. 
Mrs. Stewart hid her money in a long pocket suspended be- 
neath an apron. When the soldiers ordered her searched she 
threw the apron and money pocket over her shoulder with 
such a defiant, careless gesture that they were fooled into 
thinking that she had nothing of value on her person. She 
used this money to rebuild her home after the war. The house, 
inherited by a daughter who married a McCardell, soon be- 
came known by that name. 

Mount Carmel Negro Church and camp meeting ground 
is one of the few left in the state. Mount Carmel was organiz- 
ed about 1867-70 by Isom Clinton, a former slave who be- 
came a bishop in the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Zion. (See Tour I.) 
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(TOP) MOUNT CARMEL ARBOR (CENTER) PORTION MOUNT 
CARMEL CAMP MEETING GROUND (BOTTOM) MOUNT CARMEL, 
A. M. E. ZION NEW CHURCH 


Ero 


On the campground there are two or three hundred small 
cabins, many in a dilapidated ‘state, others in good repair. 
They are built around the large preaching arbor which stands 
to the rear of the new brick church. The place is typical of 
old Methodist campgrounds of earlier days. 

Former state senator, S. A. Clinton, negro, is buried in 
the Mount Carmel cemetery. 

A high rocky ridge that extends across a portion of Lan- 
caster County somewhat northeast from Liberty Hill toward 
Dry Creek is called the Devil’s Backbone. The whole ridge 
is marked by scattered piles of huge boulders. 

Bell Town Community was named for Major Nelson Bell, 
son of George Bell, a Revolutionary soldier and native of 
Pennsylvania who came to Lancaster County about 1817. O. 
Roddey Bell, resident of Bell Town community and a descen- 
dant of George Bell, has in his possession a broad ax which 
family tradition says was used to hew the first gate posts 
for the city of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

One of the muster grounds of pre-Confederate war days 
was located at Bell Town. A race track on the muster ground 
was often referred to as “Lousy Level.” The section may not 
be suitable for a race track but the wonderful heights and 
long range views found there make up for any defect a race 
track might have had. 

Nelson Bell operated a combination blacksmith shop, 
small scale iron foundry, and woodworking shop. He also 
owned a general store in the community. He was one of the 
men who built the rail fence along the line between the Cane 
Creek and Cedar Creek townships, a custom sometimes prac- 
ticed to keep cattle from straying from one township to the 
other. 

Douglas Presbyterian Church will celebrate its 100th 
Anniversary in 1956. The first building, erected in 1857, was 
destroyed by fire. The present colonial wooden structure, 
lovely in its simplicity, was completed in 1894, remodelled in 
1952. Among the names to be found in the church cemetery 
are MclIlwain, Stewart, McCardell, Gooch, Kirk, and Caskey. 

The late Reverend William B. McIwain, a former mem- 
ber of Douglas Church, lies buried in the Douglas cemetery. 
Mr. MclIlwain served the Presbyterian church as a missionary 
to Japan for more than fifty years. 

The old family burying ground of the James Douglas 
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family, formerly prominent in Lancaster District, is located 
just a short distance, south of the Douglas Church. 

Springs’ Park is situated on the Fishing Creek pond 
backed up by the Fishing Creek dam across the Catawba 
River. It is a recreation park planned for Springs Cotton 
Mills employees and their friends. Among the most popular 
features at the park are the midget trains. One of these was 
originally built for the Charleston Exposition and another 
for the Jamestown Exposition. They are exact duplicates of 
locomotives in use at the time they were built. Both are operat- 
ed for the pleasure of the many children who visit the park. 

8. CAMP CREEK METHODIST CHURCH, OLDEST METHOD- 
IST CHURCH IN LANCASTER COUNTY. 

Camp Creek Methodist Church, organized about 1798, is 
the oldest Methodist church in Lancaster County. On July 10, 
1798, Middleton McDonald deeded ten acres of land “With 
the Meeting House together’ to the church trustees, William 
Marlowe, Thomas Howze, George Hicklin, Gideon Glaze, and 
John Graham. The church was organized by Bishop Asbury. 

Asbury recorded in his Diary that he held quarterly con- 
ference in the Camp Creek Church on December 27, 1800. 
He lodged in the home of John Grymast (Graham?), original- 
ly from Ireland. Asbury said that in coming from Chester 
District he crossed the Catawba River at Wade’s Ferry about 
three miles from the church. 

Among other early settlers of this part of the county 
along the Catawba River there were several families of Eng- 
lish descent who came from Virginia such as the Perrys, Till- 
mans, Bowdens, Masseys, Birds, and Hayses. 

In 1809 the Reverend William Capers was sent as pastor 
to serve the Wateree Methodist Episcopal Circuit, a large 
appointment of 24 churches. Camp Creek was one of the 
number. In later life Bishop Capers wrote his autobiography 
and a great part of it is included in The Life of Wiliam Ca- 
pers by W. M. Wightman, published in 1858. Capers told of 
his first attempt to preach in Lancaster at the courthouse: 

A young lawyer of my acquaintance had settled 
himself (though it proved not to be permanent) at the 
Lancaster C. H. and came to my appointment at Camp 
Creek to get me to take the village in my rounds. An 
appointment was made for preaching there and on the 
appointed day I was early at the village. But it hap- 
pened to be sale day, the court yard was well feathered 
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with carts retailing cakes and cider and probably peach 
brandy and whiskey and:the customers were much too 
engrossed with these good things to allow of anything 
better. Preaching was postponed till night. 


Judging from the account, the sermon was a failure. 
Friends, however, were anxious to help the young minister. 
The sheriff of Lancaster District saw no impropriety in sug- 
gesting that a dancing party be planned in order to get a good 
crowd together. The minister was then to be invited to speak. 
Capers wrote, “the dance was to be given in special honor, 
as I was told, of the young preacher and I was invited (in 
earnest) to attend it.’”’ Capers declined the invitation. 

The present Camp Creek Church building was erected 
about 1835. It is, so far as we have record, the oldest church 
building on its original tract in Lancaster County still in 
use as a house of worship. 

The timber in the building is hand-hewn and it was 
put together with wooden pegs and nails made by hand in the 
Bell workshop. The pulpit formerly stood in the front of the 
church between the two front doors. A section in the rear of 
the church, where the pulpit now stands, was separated from 
the front part by a partition about four feet in height. The 
rear portion was reserved for the use of the slaves who were 
members of the church. 

In 1952 Camp Creek Church was moved about 140 feet 
nearer the highway. New church school rooms were added 
to the rear and the auditorium was renovated. The little 
frame structure with its porch and tall white columns is 
one of the most attractive in the county. Within the last 
twelve months the congregation has erected a social hall on 
the church grounds. The front lawn has been graded and 
leveled. 

The cemetery is located behind the church. Many of the 
unmarked graves of slaves lie to the right rear of the church. 
The oldest dated tombstone is that erected to the memory of 
Robert McDowell ‘“‘who died the 24th of April, 1836, a native 
of Ireland but for the last 44 years a resident of this state, 
also to Mary McDowell aged 64 years.” 

Others who lie buried in the old cemetery are Colonel 
Dixon Barnes, who died of wounds received in the battle of 
Sharpsburg, Maryland in 1862; General John Bratton Erwin 
for whom Lancaster’s Erwin School is named. Here also lies 
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buried a grandson of General William R. Davie, namely 
Churchill B. Jones, son of Dr. Churchill Jones. Descendants 
of Churchill B. Jones, hence descendants of General Davie, 
live in Lancaster County today and take active part in its 
affairs. Other familiar names in the Camp Creek cemetery 
are Adams, Bell and Ballard. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion we want to call attention to the fact that 
there is much of interest that had to be left out of these short 
tours. Our original collection of material was divided into 
nine tours with about four times the material presented here- 
with. The expense of publication has forced us to omit much 
that we hope can be presented at a later date. 


We also want to call attention to a number of interesting 
places just across the boundaries of the adjoining counties. 
Rocky Mount, an old trading post and former United States 
arsenal, is just across the river in Chester County. Landsford 
Canal is also across the Catawba in Chester County. It is the 
only one of the canals on the Catawba shown on Mills’ maps 
of 1825 of which any part is left. In York County there is the 
Catawba Indian Reservation. In Charlotte, North Carolina, 
will be found the Mint Museum and other places of interest. 


A trip to Camden in Kershaw County to view the Haig- 
lar weathervanes is well worth the effort. In Chesterfield 
County Saint David’s Episcopal Church at Cheraw should be 
visited. 


Lancaster County and the surrounding area is a section 
that invites one and all to come and share many places and 
stories of interest. 
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READING LIST 


The person who writes and reads about Lancaster Coun- 
ty must search in dozens of books and papers to find the im- 
portant events and people which made Lancaster what it is 
today. The courthouse has legal records and the State Ar- 
chives Department in Columbia has hundreds of references 
that are more than rewarding. There are also many almost 
forgotten magazines and newspapers which have items about 
Lancaster, and most of these are in the South Caroliniana 
Library at the University of South Carolina. 

Of course, facts about the county can be found in the 
histories of South Carolina which cover the whole state, such 
as Wallace’s, McCrady’s, Simms’s, and others. Denominational 
histories are other dependable sources. Again, there were 
explorers, churchmen, adventurers, and other casual visitors 
who left diaries telling of early Lancaster County. 

In addition, the scores of reports of the departments and 
divisions of State government usually bear information about 
such matters as schools, roads, courts, etc., in this section. 

From the hundreds of references used in these tours, the 
author has selected a reading list, composed of the most in- 
teresting books, articles, and pamphlets dealing with the 
County. Believing that those who have a sample of Lancaster 
might want to have a larger slice of information, this list is 
added below. 

Blythe, LeGette. William Henry Belk, Merchant of the South. 
Chapel Hill: University of Nort Carolina Press, 1950. 

Bradford, W. R. The Catawba Indians of South Carolina. 
Pamphlet printed under the direction of the South 
Carolina Senate, 1946. | 

Brown, Douglas Summers. A City Without Cobwebs, A His- 
tory of Rock Hill South Carolina. Columbia: Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press, 1953. 

Federal Writers Program. South Carolina, A Guide to the 
Palmetto State. New York: Oxford University Press, 
Lala 
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Graydon, Clinton. In Memoriam of Claude N. Sapp. Pamphlet. 

Gregorie, Anne King, History of Sumter County, South Caro- 
lina. Sumter: Library Board of Sumter County, S. C., 

1954. 

, Thomas Sumter. Columbia: The R. L. Bryan Com- 


pany, Publishers, 1931. 


Hemphill, J. C. Men of Mark in South Carolina. Men of Mark 
Publishing Company, 1909. 

Howe, George. History of the Presbyterian Church in South 
Carolina. Vols. I and II. Columbia: Duffie and Chap- 
man, 1870. 

James, Marquis. The Life of Andrew Jackson. New York: 
Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., 1940. 

Kirkland J. and Kennedy, Robert M. Historic Camden. Co- 

lumbia: The State Company, Vol. I, 1905; Vol. II, 1906. 

Meriwether, Robert L. The Expansion of South Carolina, 

1729-1765. Kingsport: Southern Publishers, Inc., 1940. 


Mills, Robert. Atlas of South Carolina. Charleston, S. C., 1826. 
, Statistics of South Carolina. Charleston, S. C., 1826. 


O’Neal, John. Bench and Bar in South Carolina. Charleston: 
Courtney, 1859. 
Salley, A. S. The Boundary Line Between North and South 
Carolina. Historical Commission of South Carolina, 
Bulletin No. 10. Columbia: The State Company, 1929. 
, President Washington’s Tour through South Carolina 
in 1791. Historical Commission of South Carolina, 
Bulletin No. 12. Columbia: The State Book Company, 
L932. 
Savage Henry J. Jr., River of the Carolinas: The Santee. 
New York. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1956. 
Scaife, H. Lewis. History and Condition of the Catawba In- 
dians. Philadelphia: Office of Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, 1305 Arch Street, 1896. 

Shipp, Albert M. History of Methodism in South Carolina. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1886. 

Simms, William Gilmore, History of South Carolina. Edited 
by Mary C. Oliphant. Columbia: The State Book Com- 
pany, 1922. 
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Sims, J. Marion, M. D., LL.D. The Story of My Life. Edited 
by H. Marion Sims. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1885. 

Speck, Frank G. Catawba Indian Hunting, Trapping and 
Fishing, Booklet No. 2. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1946. 

Springs, Elliott White. Clothes Make the Man. New York: 
J. J. Little and Ives Company, 1948; New York: The 
Empyrean Press, 1953. 

Tarleton, Banastre. Campaigns of 1780-1781 in the South- 
ern Provinces. Dublin, 1787. 

Townsend, Leah. South Carolina Baptists, 1670-1805. Flor- 
ence: The Florence Printing Company, 1935. 

Wallace, David Duncan. South Carolina: A Short History. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1951. 

Williams, A. B. Hampton and His Red Shirts. Charleston: 
Walker, Evans and Cogswell Company, 1927. 
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